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Dm N a day one of the legion of John Angells was minaed 
5) p) to publish a book about shorthand. This John Angell 
« oi hailed from Chichester, he was the elder son of John 
EX Rr? Angell, who died at Newport in 1754, and by business 
Ac he was a feltmaker, or hatter, who worked at his craft in 
\§9 the parish of St. Clement Danes, Westminster. He had 
been preceded in that parish by another John Angell, a tailor, 
who, according to a Marriage Allegation of 1687, was then some 
thirty-nine years old, and of him nothing more is known than 
that, being a widower, he was about to wed a widow, one Mistress 
Christian Moore. But the feltmaker was also something of a 
scholar, and in the intervals of hatting, or, as he put it, ‘‘ the 
daily intervals and vacancies from necessary labour,’’ he found 
opportunities for studies and literary pursuits, as he thought 
most men should. In the Preface to his magnum opus, he says: 
‘There are many who have capacity and leisure to improve and 
enrich their minds in various branches of knowledge; even the 
lower order of men have particular callings and concerns in life, 
in which it behoves them to employ their reason in the use of 
proper helps for their improvement.”’ 


So for upwards for thirty years he had applied mind and 
pen to shorthand; he had become familiar with the history of 
the art and with many systems. Of these systems he judged 
William Mason’s La Plume Volante, of 1707, to be the least 
objectionable, and this he practised, improved, and applied to the 
noting down of sermons, prayers, and trials. Eventually he 
determined to give to the world the benefit of his more excellent 
method, which he named Stenography, or Short-hand Improved. 
He wrote :—(1) a common-form Dedication to Charles Lennox, 
third Duke of Richmond, Lennox and Aubigny, whose London 
house was in Whitehall, Westminster, where he enjoyed the 
reputation of being a patron of literature and fine arts, and whose 
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country home was at Goodwood, near Chichester, where he died 
in 1806, 2pp., but not paged; (2) a historical Preface, which 
revealed a familiar, acquaintance with ‘the Rev. Philip Gibbs’ 
‘‘ Historical Account of Swift Writing,’ 18 pp., beginning at 
iii, and ending on xx.; (3) an Introduction to the Praxis, 27 pp., 
beginning also at iii. and ending on xxix., and he engaged 
Thomas Kitchin, who described himself as ‘‘ sculpstar,’’ to engrave 
the Praxis of the system—21 plates—and a crowded title-page 
on which no room was found for a date. The engraved imprint 
stated that the work was printed for the author and sold by seven 
named booksellers and the engraver. Between the Preface and 
Introduction a list of 105 subscribers was inserted: nine of 
these were Chichester people and one was Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
A.M., London. This list has on the first of its three pages 
xxxii., as though intended possibly to follow the Introduction ; 
but the pagination is not continued. On the back of the third 
page there are two lines of errata. 

The Preface ended with this sentence: ‘‘ In order to secure 
my Property, and prevent the Public from being imposed on by 
spurious Editions, I shall number each Book and sign my Name 
thereto,’’ just as others had done before and have since. And 
in signing his name the author used two l’s exactly as the name 
appeared on the title-page. Copy No. 2, so signed, is in the 
British Museum Library, and No. 165, similarly signed, is in 
the Guildhall Library, London. Between these two copies there 
are slight differences, which perhaps indicate that the first issue 
of this edition was for subscribers only, and a later issue 
underwent a trifling revision. | No. 207 is in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, and No. 301 is in the Collection of Mr. 
David H. O’Keefe, New York. All subsequent editions were 
published after the author’s death. 

The ‘‘ Critical Review ’’ for October, 1758, contains a brief 
notice of John Angell’s Stenography ; so it was published shortly 
before that month. James Henry Lewis must have known this, 
for he gave 1758 as the year of publication in his ‘‘ Historical 
Account of the Rise and Progress of Short Hand,’’ 1810; indeed, 
Angell himself had, in an advertisement of 1760, referred to the 
mention of his work in the ‘‘ Critical Review.’’ 


Some fifteen years after 1758 Dr. Samuel Johnson said) 
according to Boswell, that Angell went to him to write a Preface 
or Dedication for his work on stenography; but Johnson did not 
state that he complied with the request. Indeed, Johnson formed 
sO poor an opinion of stenography as applied in a note-taking 
test to which he subjected Angell, that he probably declined to 
render any literary assistance to the projected publication and 
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became a subscriber for a copy as a sort of solatium to the 
author for his refusal and for the ordeal he had induced him to 
undergo. Matthias Levy, outstripping Boswell in his knowledge 
of what Johnson said or did, stated that the Dedication was 
written by Johnson;* J. Westby Gibson would make Johnson 
responsible for the learned Preface;+ William Prideaux 
Courtney doubted whether either the published Preface or 
Dedication was Johnson’s composition;{ and in these circum- 
stances it would seem unwise to burden Johnson with more than 
Boswell’s statement will support. With or without a touch of 
Johnson’s heavy pen, the work attained a wide circulation and 
it remains a contribution to the history and development of 
shorthand writing of considerable interest to the student. 


Any discussion of the merits of Angell’s version of Mason’s 
system would be beyond the scope of this pamphlet, which is 
confined to a brief narrative discriminating between the literary 
efforts of John Angell and his son; but the view of James Henry 
Lewis, who possessed qualifications enabling him to express an 
opinion grounded upon knowledge and experience, may be 
quoted. ‘‘ Though this system,’’ he says, ‘‘is complex in its 
alphabet, and must be learned with considerable difficulty, yet 
he has adopted from Byrom so many useful hints, and has 
arranged it with so much ingenuity, that it can be written with 
twice the facility of any of the preceding published systems, and 
infinitely more rapidly than that of his immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Gurney’.|| 


Many of the earlier experimenters and practitioners in the 
field of shorthand were godly men. A considerable proportion 
of those in the early Stuart period were Puritans, and in later 
times they were Dissenters. Wits of the period were not slow 
to recognise this association of shorthand writing with non- 
confomity, and they directed some of their satirical shafts against 
the Sermon-catchers. Thomas Brown, of Dr. Fell fame, found 
an opportunity in his ribeld ‘‘ Laconics,’’ of saying :—‘‘ ‘Tis 
wisely done,’ as a gentleman ohserv’d, ‘ for a Short-hand Teacher 
to live next Door to a Meeting-house, for then he may expect 
Business.’’’ John Angell, like so many of his precursors, was 
a religious man. He set forth in shorthand characters on his 
title-page the whole duty of man as found in Matthew xxii, 37-40, 


* History of Short-Hand Writing, 1862, p. 95. 

+ Bibliography of Shorthand, 1887, p. 8. 

+ Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, 1915, p. 85. 

|| Historical Account, p. 123. Lewis thought so well of Angell that he 
adopted, with little alteration and no acknowledgment, Angell’s account 
of Ramsay’s ‘‘ Zacheographie.”’ 
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and on the last plate of his Praxis he gave, at the desire of several 
of his subscribers, the ‘‘ Universal Prayer ”’ of Pope. Just two 
years had elapsed from the publication of his work on shorthand, 
when he appealed to the public with a volume which further 
revealed the bent of his mind: An Essay on Prayer; the nature, 
method, and importance of that duty, 1760. His bookseller was 
appropriately T. Piety, of Paternoster Row.* In this work 
Angell was grappling with a subject more intangible and elusive 
than shorthand, and probably he realised that he was exhibiting 
some little daring in plying his pen on such a task, He had 
read extensively the fiterature of the subject, and it may have 
been consciousness of his indebtedness to numerous authorities 
that constrained him to describe himself as ‘‘ Editor’ of the 
‘work, not author, and to omit his name from the title-page. This 
volume concludes with several specimens of extempore prayer 
as delivered by eminent Dissenting Ministers in London, which 
he had taken in shorthand; and at the end is an advertisement 
of his Stenography, ‘‘ lately published,’’ with a reference to the 
brief notice of it in the ‘‘ Critical Review ’’ of 1758. The Essay 
on Prayer was mentioned in magazines of December, 1760, and 
a short critique in the “‘ Critical Review,’’ vol. XI., said: ‘‘ The 
author of the work before us has said scarce anything new upon 
the subject, though notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon it, it would give the ablest divine full scope for the utmost 
exertion of his abilities. We must acknowledge, however, that 
what this writer wants in genius, he makes up for by accuracy ; 
and that his diligence and good intentions should atone for the 
mediocrity of his performance.’’ Ten years later that venerated 
divine who shunned London—Job Orton—writing in April, 1771, 
to the Rev. John Hughes at Bury about some books he was 
sending him, said: ‘‘‘ Henry on Prayer’ and the ‘Essay on 
Prayer’ (by Angel, author of the Short-hand) you will look into 
GHene . { have found, and others have found, great use 
by both. But in Angel’s collection you will find many philosophi- 
cal and metaphysical expressions, which your own sense will 
show are highly improper.’’+ | Near the close of his preface, 
Angell deprecates anything in the way of sarcastic criticism of 
his work; but he invites constructive suggestions from Christians 
‘“who may explode what they may esteem error,’’ and from 


* 


Possibly the Thomas Piety who preached a sermon at Aylesbury and 
Wendover in December, 1745, with special reference to the Young 
Pretender’s rebellion. 

t Letters to Dissenting Mintsters, S. Palmer, 1806, Vol. 1, p. 112. Mr. 

William J. Carlton, who, after four years at G.H.Q. during the Great 

War, returned from France with his enthusiasm for shorthand history 

and literature unabated, was kind enough to supply this reference. 
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friends who may point out inaccuracies that would be regarded 
should the work undergo a second edition. There is no record 
of a second edition. 


At his third and final venture into literature the pudibund 
‘editor ’’ of the Essay hid his identity under ‘‘An Impartial 
Hand’’; and so effectual was this screen of anonymity that, as 
pointed out four years ago, the copy of the work in the British 
Museum is still catalogued under ‘‘ History,’’ and the authorship 
is doubtfully attributed to a James Murray.* [Press-mark 4520, 
dd. 11.|| More than the leisure of the years that intervened 
between the appearance of Angell’s former work and 1764 must 
have been occupied in producing the anonymous History of 
Religion: particularly of the principal denominations of 
Christianity, etc. By an Impartial Hand, which was published 
in that year. At p. xv. of the Preface the author says that the 
work had been “‘ compiled at different times and by slow degrees 
in a course of several years’’ as health, leisure, and other 
advantages favoured the undertaking. This work was printed 
for C. Henderson, at the Royal Exchange; W. Nicoll, in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard; and J. Johnson, opposite the Monument. 
It was issued in forty weekly parts and the issue began sufliciently 
early in 1764 for completion and publication in four volumes -by 
November, the price of the set being twenty-four shillings. Each 
volume contains ten of the weekly parts. The serial publication 
began at chapter 1. When the author reached part 8, he broke 
off at the end of its seventh page to make this note: ‘‘ As the 
subjects of the Introduction are various, and of an interesting 
nature, I find it will take more than two numbers, for which 
reason I have begun it in the last half-sheet of this, and shall 
finish it in the tenth number, which completes vol. 1.’’ 


The ‘‘ Monthly Review ’’ for December, 1764, devoted seven 
pages to a review of this work; but, unfortunately for the author 
and the book, the reviewer had had his religious sentiments and 
tenets on toleration so outraged by the recent persecution of 
Peter Annet that he occupied the greater part of the first two 
pages with a strenuous assertion of his view that a history of 
religion should be an unflinching attack on haughty and imperious 
churchmen and upon persecuting priestcraft in general. Then 
having, by a process of exhaustion, reached sufficient self-control 
to realise that he had not made much progress with the work 
he had in hand, in a tone of well-assumed judicial equanimity, he 
continues: ‘‘ We now proceed to the work before us, the author 
of which appears, in some respects, to be but moderately qualified 


* Notes and Queries, London, 11 S., xii, 2096. 
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for the task he has undertaken. He seems, indeed, to be a 
sincere friend to civil and religious liberty, to have read a great 
deal upon the subject, and to have taken a world of pains; but, 
after all, his work—we are obliged to say it in justice to our 
readers—is a heavy, injudicious compilation. The motives, 
however, which he assigns for the prosecution of his plan, do 
him honour; one of them, he tells us, was to suppress bigotry, 
prejudice and censoriousness, which are too apt to take possession 
of narrow minds, and, in their place, to inculcate and improve 
that mutual love and charity, even for persons of differing 
opinions, which is so agreeable to the dignity and honour of men 
and of Christians.’’ Then, after filling his remaining five pages 
with a long quotation from Angell’s Preface, the reviewer lays 
aside his pen, and one hears him softly sighing over an 
intellectual achievement nobly accomplished but ill-requited, as 
he goes his way—the way reviewers go. 


But the author also had winged his way; and perchance his 
flight bore him to some astral realm where, ’tis said, other angels 
dwell. When John Angell wrote the note in the eighth part of 
his History, quoted above, he was doubtless ailing; by the 20th 
March, 1764, he was so weak in body that he made his will on 
that day, and on the 17th April—four weeks later—the will was 
proved, [P.C.C. 128 Simpson.] After small specific bequests 
to his children John and Mary, his will continues :— 


And all the rest and residue of my effects and the 
amount thereof arising from the sale of my household 
goods, books, debts owing, hats, &c., after the discharge 
of my own legal debts, my will and pleasure is, that the 
produce thereof be divided equally between my three 
children, John, Mary and Ann, nevertheless subject to such 
provisos as from the nature of my effects and some peculiar 
circumstances may be necessary and as my executrix may 
find most expedient; and where as one part of my effects 
consists in the plates, coppies and coppy right of 
Stenography or Shorthand Improved, and in the coppy and 
coppy right of a book entitled An Essay on Prayer and one 
other work now publishing in weekly numbers in conjunction 
with Mr. Chr. Henderson, Mr. Wm. Nicholls, and Mr, 
Joseph Johnson, entitled The History of Religion, according 
to certain articles specified between us as by reference 
thereto will more fully appear, and, from the present 
weakness of my body, I may much doubt of being able to see 
compleated: In which case, and the coppy likewise not 
finished, my will and pleasure is that, 


as soon after my 
decease as may be expedient or necess 


ary, my executrix 
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herein after named, in conjunction with my good friends 
and partners, Chr. Henderson, Wm. Nicholls, and Jos. 
Johnson, do fix upon some proper person to prosecute the 
said work upon the plan proposed and published, and for 
that purpose to farther methodise the materials I have selected 
and procure such other as may be found necessary for 
compleating the respective parts, the expence whereof, 
with the correcting and revise of the proof-sheets of the 
said work, shall belong to and be discharged by the 
executrix pursuant to my articles and the true intent and 
meaning thereof; and furthermore, when this work is 
compleated and there is three coppy rights of which my 
children will be possessed, I recommend that the same be 
put up to publick sale that there may be no future cause 
of dispute between the children, unless some or other or all 
my partners will take upon them the care of the Essay 
on Prayer and Stenography and pay an allowance according 
to the sale annually and they agree to accept it. 


Then the testator appointed his daughter Mary sole executrix, 
and, by a codicil of even date with the will, he constituted his 
kinsman, William Angell, and his good friend William Hayter, 
trustees, guardians and assistants of his daughter in her 
executorship. The signatures to will and codicil are ‘‘ John 
Angell.” 


The silence of the testator in reference to his wife warrants 
the inference that he was a widower. As his son John was born 
in 1742-3, he would hardly have attained his majority at the date 
of the will, and likely enough he was away from home practising 
the vocation upon which he had entered. His specific legacy 
was his father’s apparel, excepting a watch and ring which were 
directed to be sold as chattels with the testator’s other effects. 


Mary, probably the eldest child, would seem to have developed 
other than the inestimable domestic qualities that certainly were 
hers, and it was in recognition of her assistance in business and 
literary affairs that she received for her own use and behoof a 
legacy of ten pounds, rather as an acknowledgment “‘ of a debt 
than as a gift.’’ Ann did not take a specific legacy, and nothing 
more is' known of her until she appears in her brother’s will 
as Mrs. Ann Fisher, his ‘‘ dearly beloved sister.’’ 


The executory duties imposed upon Mary were obviously 
onerous, and she must have soon realised that the three off- 
spring of her father’s brain were a poor provision for the issue 
of his marriage. Unless the History was so nearly completed 
by the author as to need little further prosecution or methodising 


/ 
{ 
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by some proper person, it was likely to prove a damnosa 
hereditas. The fact that the title-page of the first volume of 
the British Museum copy describes it as the ‘‘ second edition,”’ 
is some evidence that a second edition of the work was called 
for; but it is equally consistent with its having become necessary 
to print a second impression of that volume, or some part of it, 
to complete sets for those who may have begun taking parts 
late in the course of weekly publication. Of the Essay there 
were the copy and copyright, and no prospect of a second 
edition being demanded. Upwards of twenty years after the 
death of the testator, his son was apparently trying to dispose 
of copies of these two works in Dublin, without disclosing the 
true authorship.* 

Stenography, however, was a better property; it was a work 
that possessed perdurable qualities and, with judicious advertise- 
ment, it would command a steady though possibly slow sale. 
The testator left unsold copies of this as well as the engraved 
plates and copyright, and these copies passing into circulation 
would account for extant specimens of the first edition unsigned by 
the author. When the remainder of the first edition was 
exhausted, the executrix, jointly with B. Martin (one of the 
eight who sold the first edition) and W. Nicol (one of the 
adventurers in the publication of the History), published a second 
edition. For this the engraved title-page was altered by inserting 
‘“The Second Edition ’’ and removing the long imprint of the 
first edition, substituting for it: ‘‘ Printed for and sold by M. 
Angell in Lincoln’s Inn Passage, B. Martin in Fleet Street, and 
W. Nicol in St. Paul’s Church Yard.’’ The (1) Dedication, (2) 
Preface and (3) Introduciion were reprinted, without pagination ; 
the List of Subscribers was omitted. In thé reprinted Preface a 
paragraph about George Dalgarno was inserted and _ various 
corrections and alterations were made, no doubt from the author’s 
copy containing his emendations, and sundry little errors crept 
in which would not have escaped the author’s eye. This edition 
was published probably in 1766. There are variations to be 
found between copies of this edition which may be accounted for 
by there having been a second impression in 1770, after some 
revision, when it was possible to insert, facing the title-page, 
a leaf announcing that on the 25th January, 1770, the Dublin 
Society passed a resolution approving of Stenography, or Short- 
Hand Improved, and recommending the work to the public. 
This may have been regarded by the proprietors of the work as 
a third edition; but there is no recorded copy of an edition so 
designated on its title-page. 


* See Stenography, 4th ed., p. xxxviii. 
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John Angell junior, who not improbably was behind the 
scenes at the Dublin Society in 1769, when Stenography was sent 
_ to a Committee to be reported upon, comes upon the scene again 
some seventeen years after his father’s death, when his own age 
was about thirty-eight. In 1781 he appears in ‘‘ Watson’s 
Dublin Directory ’’ as a Professor of Stenography at 7 Fownes’ 
Street, Dublin, and in that year there was published in Dublin 
A General History of Ireland in its Ancient and Modern States, 
in two volumes, printed for the Editor, John Angel, No. 7 Fownes’ 
Street, and sold by C. Talbot, No. 13 Parliament Street. The 
Dedication to the Duke of Leinster is dated September, 1780. 
This work would seem to have been written by some unnamed 
gentleman during his travels in Ireland and to have been revised, 
corrected and enlarged with many important additions by the 
editor, who, at p. xi. apparently claims to have had ‘‘ many 
years experience and residence in Ireland.’’ On the title-page of 
this work the editor describes himself as also the editor of 
Stenography, or the Art of writing Short-Hand approved and 
recommended by the Dublin Society. When the editor came to 
make his will in 1814 he had no interest in the History of Ireland 
to dispose of. 

At this period and until 1800 John Angell junior used only 
one / in his name—whether to appear a trifle less mundane than 
his father, or to distinguish himself from some of the Irish 
Angells*, who shall say? But John Angell, of Stockwell and 
elsewhere, had died in 1784, leaving no issue by his wife, Mary 
Gresham, who predeceased him; and, as there were various 
claimants to the estates and difficulties in proving their titles, 
the professor of stenography was only intelligently anticipating 
events in reverting to the ancestral spelling of his surname. It 
would seem probable also that about this time he acquired 
possession of his late father’s books and engraved plates from 
his sister Mary, who would have stipulated that her father’s 
name and hers should not be altered. Certainly for twenty-eight 
years beginning in 1800, first ‘‘ Watson’s Dublin Directory ’’ and 
later the ‘‘ Post Office Directory ’’ gave his name with two l’s. 


The Fourth Edition of Stenography appeared at an uncertain 
date and in a much altered condition. The Introduction ends: 
‘‘ John Angell, Dublin, 1787’; and a copy in its original leather 
binding has a 1798 watermark on one of the bookbinder’s fly- 
leaves. The resolution of the Dublin Society passed in 1770 in 
reference to the original, or the second, edition appears in this 


* Edward Angell married Catherine Bagly at St. Michan’s in April, 1662, 
and Bridget Angell married John Smith in April, 1679, at St. Peter 
and St. Kevin’s, Dublin. 
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edition in a garbled form which omits the date and reiterates that it 
was ‘‘ this book ’’ which was approved and recommended by the 
Society. The imprint is altered by the removal of ‘‘ W. Nicol in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard'’’ and the substitution of “‘ John Angell, 
Fownes’ Street, Dublin. The Dedication to the Duke of 
Ri eae age is unaltered ae ie a long recital of His Grace’s 
numerous titles and offices—2 pp. (2) The Preface is much 
expanded and opportunities are found or made for puffery—17 
pp., from iii. to xix. On page v. a few lines are inserted on 
which to hang a foot-note advertising John Angell, ‘‘ Fownes’s 
Street, Dublin, who teaches Court Hand and Short Hand and 
takes Tryals in Short Hand’”; and on the same page a few 
words from Strabo are quoted (culled from the ‘‘ General History 
of Ireland,’’ I., p. 3) which contain a reference to a large island 
called Ireland. Page vii. states that ‘three large editions of 
this work have been printed and sold in England and Ireland,”’ 
and repeats the Dublin Society story. Nearly two pages of 
fresh matter are intruded at p. viii. In the earlier editions his 
father, who died in 1764—six years after the first edition, be it 
remembered—had said he had practised the art ‘more than 
thirty years’’; the son changes that on p. xiv. to “‘ more than 
forty years.’’ When the feltmaker died in 1764 the phrase might 
have been altered into ‘‘ more than thirty-six years.’’ His son 
could only say ‘‘ more than forty years’’ truthfully by making 
himself begin practising shorthand when about five years old, 
or by adding some of his experience to his father’s. A notice 
of William Williamson’s ‘‘ Stenography ”’ of 1775 is inserted by 
the son on p. xvill., and from the short account of C. A. Ramsay’s 
Tacheographie of 1681 on the same page his father’s words: 
‘“ That [copy] which I have,”’ are significantly omitted : a coming 
event cast its shadow before. A long note is appended to the 
Preface in which ‘‘ John Angell, the only Professor of Short-hand 
in Ireland,’’ details his many professional activities, and he refers 
to the fourth edition of Angell’s Stenographycal Grammar as 
having been just published, dedicated by permission to the Duke 
of Richmond. No copy is recorded of such a work. Possibly 
this was only an advertising device for calling attention again 
to the Dublin Society’s recommendation and the Duke’s con- 
nection with this edition. (3) The Introduction is very much 
expanded— 41 pp., from xx. to xlviii. and six further leaves not 
paged. The original Section V. is distended from one page to 
thirteen. At p. xxxvili. a foot-note refers to Angell’s History 
of all Religions, 4 vols. 8°, and Dissertation on Prayer, 1 vol. 
8°, as being in the possession of the publishers of this edition 
of Stenography, and at p. xlvii. these works are again mentioned. 
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It is asserted on p. xlviii. that the author had had great success 
in teaching the art ‘“‘in London and Dublin for several years 
past.’’ On p. 55, where the father said he had transcribed into 
shorthand Pope’s ‘‘ Universal Prayer ’’ at the ‘‘ desire of several 
of my subscribers,’’ the son omits those words, and on p. 58 
‘Trish Patriots ’’ takes the place of the father’s ‘‘ British Patriot.’’ 


Nowhere in this work is there the slightest indication that 
the compiler of it had a father who, though a hatter, had literary 
capabilities, and it would be difficult to gather from its pages 
that it and other works referred to were not original productions 
of the professor. It may be that, actuated by rare filial piety, 
his intention was to lengthen the days of his father in the land 
and to add lustre to the paternal reputation, with no thought of 
the possibility that pupils and clients and even astute biblio- 
graphers might be misled into thinking that the only John Angell 
known to literature since the days of Johannes Angelus was he 
of Dublin; it was misfortune that, through his  infelicitous 
editing, the British Museum catalogue should refer seekers for 
the father’s works to ‘‘ Angel, John,’’ where they are found 
grouped with the History of Ireland. An apologist might 
conceivably suggest that in the course of the professor’s taking 
of trials he became acquainted with the ancient maxim—Heres 
est eadem persona cum antecessore, pars antecessorts, and could 
exonerate himself by a broad and generous application of it to 
the circumstances of his case; but it is doubtful whether such a 
conjecture would be listened to favourably, or even patiently, by 
a literary tribunal. 


The Fifth Edition of Stenography—another Irish edition— 
was published in the unit years of the new century. A copy, 
gorgeously bound in crimson leather with gilt edges, now in Mr. 
John Mabon Warden’s remarkable collection of shorthand 
literature at Edinburgh, has its two internal dates—1787 and 
1800—altered in pen-and-ink into 1805, a preliminary advertise- 
ment leaf and plate XI. are watermarked 1805 and about six 
other plates have the watermark of 1806. This edition, which 
was merely copies of the Fourth Edition with altered imprint, 
a new Dedication and a few additional unpaged leaves, appeared 
in so strange a guise that John Angell, feltmaker, would have 
denied paternity of most of it except the plates. The title-page 
was subjected to variation by removing ‘‘ Passage’’ from M. 
Angell’s address, by substituting ‘‘ Gilbert & Hodges, Dame 
Street ’’ for B. Martin and his address, and by changing the 
price. (1) The Dedication to the Duke of Richmond was new 
and in it the author makes special reference to his endeavour 
to demonstrate the applicability of his universal shorthand to 
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Latin and French. (2) The Preface and (3) the Introduction 
(the latter still dated 1787) are immediately followed by six further 
unpaged leaves containing expositions in Latin and French of 
how to apply this stenography to writing in those languages. 
There is, however, no statement that they are—with the exception 
of substituting ‘‘ stenography ’’ for ‘‘ tachigraphy,’’ some slight 
alterations and multitudinous errors that seem to indicate printing 
from an ill-penned manuscript without revision—a faithful 
transcript of: Tacheographia seu Ars celeriter et compendiosé 
queelibet inter perorandum verba, ut ne unum quidem excidat 
describendi, etc., Opera Caroli Alois Ramsay, Nobilis Scoti, 
Paris, 1681, and of the French translation: Tacheographie ou 
Vart d’escrire aussi viste qu’on parle. Angell’s syncopated 
version of the Latin title-page ends: Opera Johannes Angell, 
Professore Stenographie, en Civitatis Dublinia. Following a 
long dedication Ludovico XIV. Gallorum and Navarreorum Regi, 
Ramsay has an Author Lectori which ends: Vale, atque equi 
bonique labores nostros consule. Dabam Parisiis, g Decembnis, 
anno 1680. Angell concludes his address to the reader: Vale, 
atque equi bonique Laboris nostro. Dabati, Octobris, anno 
1800. Johannes Angell. The original French was “ Traduit 
depuis peu de Latin en Francais par le sieur A.D.G.” Angell’s 
copy of this has no word about translation, but simply: Par Jean 
Angell Professore Stenographie, Dublin.* Mr. J. M. Warden 
detected this unconscionable appropriation and communicated 
the fact to Mr. Julius Ensign Rockwell, of Washington, U.S.A., 
in May, 1892. The conscientious work of the honest hatter was 
vitally wounded by the artifice of his son and it never reached 
another edition. Yet the professor lived for a further twenty- 
seven years and bequeathed the poor remains of his father’s 
tortured and disfigured first-born volume—calling them ‘‘ the 
copper plates in my book of Shorthand ’’—to his elder.son. 


On the 23rd August, 1814, being then in the seventy-first 
year of his age, John Angell, of Fownes’ Street, Dublin, Short- 
hand ‘Writer and Clerk of the Irish State Lotteries, made his 
will, which is now at the P.R.O. of Ireland, Dublin. By his will 
the testator directed that, if he should die in Dublin, he wished 
to be buried! by the side of his late wife in the burying ground 
of St. Sepulchre’s in Kevin Street at the least possible expense, 
and that a copper plate should be on his coffin recording that 
he was “‘ the only son of John Angell, of Chichester, who died in 


* For all that is known on the Continent of C. A. Ramsay, his work and 
its editions, see Alfred Junge’s Die Vorgeschichte der Stenographie, 
Leipzig, 1890, or, in less detail, René Havette’s Bibliographie de ta 
Stenographte, Paris, 1906. 
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1764, who was descended from William Angell, fishmonger of 
London and first purchaser of Crowhurst, who died in 1629, 
through Robert Angell, his son, Sergeant of the Accatery to 
Kings Charles I. and II., and who died at Winterbourne, county 
Dorset in 1684.’’ Then he recites that whereas John Angell, of 
Stockwell, who died in 1784, devised all his lands and estates 
in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Yorkshire, Berkshire and Wiltshire to 
the male heir of the above-mentioned William Angell, and 
whereas he had instituted suits at law for the recovery of the 
estates and had engaged two solicitors to bring the suits to trial 
in the respective counties and shires, he devised all his interest 
in the lands, whether he was in legal or actual possession of 
them at his decease, to his eldest son, John William Angell, and 
Ihis male heirs for ever, and, in default of such male issue, to 
his other son, Charles Robert Angell, and his male heirs; and, 
if no such male heirs should be living, then to the sons of Joseph 
Angell, of Newport, who died in 1759, ‘‘ which Joseph was the 
younger brother of John Angell, my grandfather, who died at 
Newport in 1754.’’* Then the testator directs his interest in the 
lease of his Fownes’ Street house, his furniture, Royal Canal 
and Government Stock Debentures that had cost him £1,200 and 
all interest due thereon, and certain debts to be sold and the 
produce to be equally divided between his wife Elizabeth and his 
two sons. The will then continues :— 

Fbem.—I give to my eldest son, John William Angell, the 
copyright and copper plates in my book of Short Hand. 

Item.—I give to my second son, Charles Robert Angell, my 
silver watch and two gold seals, my gold-headed cane, 
my tortoiseshell snuff box set in gold, and all my gold 
rings. 

Item.—I give to my dearly beloved sister, Mrs. Ann Fisher, 
twenty pounds English money. I give to Mrs. Mary 
Dubuison one guinea for a ring. t 

Then, after the appointment of executors, the will is signed, 
sealed and delivered by John Angell in the presence of three 
witnesses. 

On the 21st March, 1819, the testator added this postscript 

to his will :— 

Whereas in the year 1816 my late wife, Elizabeth Angell, 
died, as also my son, Chas. Rob. Angell, and also Mr. 
Tho. Pleasants, therefore all bequests to them are ceased 


* Two of the subscribers to the first edition of Stenography lived at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 
+ Possibly Mary, his father’s executrix, not dearly beloved. 
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and I leave all my property of what nature or kind 
soever to my only son and heir-at-law, John William 
Angell. 

This was signed by the testator without witnesses. 


And then John, the second of the two Angells, died on the 
2nd April, 1827, aged about 84, and was interred on the 4th 
in the burial ground of his selection. Administration, with will 
and codicil annexed, was granted in the Diocese of Dublin to 
his surviving son on the 17th April, 1827. 


‘John William Angell, Esq.,’’ was residing at 16 Mount 
Pleasant Crescent, Dublin, in 1835 and 1836. 


In 1849 and for some years later a Mr. John Angel was at-14 
Hendrick Street, Dublin. 


What happened to the suits-at-law impending when John 
Angell, the Professor, made his will is another story which may 
one day be narrated by some other pen. It would seem, however, 
that his suit to recover the estates in Surrey came to trial at 
Croydon in July, 1793, and was not successful*—upwards of 
twenty years before the date of his will. 


ALEXR. TREMAINE WRIGHT. 
22 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


* Notes and Quertes, 11 S., Xi, 173. 
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Napoleon promulgated his Berlin Decree with the 

object of paralysing British commerce with the 

Continent and then the British Government, during 
1807, issued counterblasting Orders in Council intended to 
protect the trade and navigation of Great Britain. Experience 
soon taught traders that these Orders in Council aggravated 
the difficulties with which they had to contend, and the 
merchants of Liverpool, London, and Manchester petitioned 
Parliament for the withdrawal of the Orders. At the presen- 
tation of the petition early in the Session of 1808, witnesses 
were examined, and the petitioners were represented by 
Counsel. Their Counsel was Henry Peter Brougham (after- 
wards Baron Brougham and Vaux, Lord Chancellor), a some- 
what young and vivacious, but also learned, barrister from 
Edinburgh, who had just been called to the English Bar. 
There were several sittings of the House in Committee during 
March to consider the petitions, the evidence given at the Bar 
of the House being taken by a shorthand writer (possibly 
Joseph Gurney, or probably his son William Brodie), and that 
was ordered to be printed. On the Ist April came Brougham’s 
opportunity to make his speech. He did not succeed in 
obtaining a favourable answer to the prayer of the petitions 
then ; but four years later, as a Member of the House, he was 
instrumental in securing the withdrawal of the Orders. 
Brougham’s speech of the Ist April was published in 1808 
by J. Ridgway, Piccadilly, opposite Bond Street, as having 
been “ taken in short-hand by Mr. A. Fraser,’’* and, following 


‘ YEAR after the memorable affair off Cape Trafalgar, 


* British Museum Library, press-mark 8246. b. 
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the title page, there was this announcement by the shorthand 
writer :— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In reporting this Speech, Mr. Fraser begs the Reader, 
as well as the Speaker, to excuse any inaccuracies which may 
have crept in. When they consider the difficulties and 
inconveniences which a short-hand writer has to encounter, 
when not authorised by the House itself, in reporting a 
Speech of three hours length, and aiming at the same time, 
at accuracy, he flatters himself they will be inclined to make 
all reasonable allowances. Those who heard the Speech can 
best estimate the difficulty of doing it justice in a Report. 
But if Mr. Fraser has not attained complete accuracy, he 
can at least pledge himself his Report has the advantage of 
perfect impartiality, which, in every Report he presumes to 
make to the public, ts always hs first object. 


2 Lyon’s Inn. 
April 13, 1808. 


The publication at that period of an unauthorised report 
of proceedings before the House in Committee was a little 
lacking in respect for the authority of Parliament, and the 
dignity of its officials, and it might be remembered to the 
prejudice of the author.* 


* Nearly ninety years before Fraser’s exploit, a somewhat similar 
intrusion appears to have been made by a note-taker from the north. 
In 1722 James Weston, the challenger of John Byrom, advertised that 
he had “ come from Edenborough in Scotland,’”’ and was teaching his 
stenography at the ‘‘ Hand and Pen,’ in Butcher-hall Lane, Newgate 
Street. He also said he “ hath been employed for taking down the 
Pleadings, concerning the Callicoes, before the Honourable House of 
Commons.’”’ May not these “ pleadings ’’ have been the arguments 
upon Walpole’s Bill that became 7 George I, cap. 7—the 1721 Act for 
encouraging the manufacture of wool and silk by prohibiting the 
vending, using, or wearing of calicoes? [See The London Journal, 
No. CLVIII, 4th August, 1722.] In 1728, Byrom, after he had been 
taking notes in the House of Commons, wrote :—‘‘ I was told I was 
like to have been taken into custody ; but I came away free.”’ In 
April, 1774, William Williamson, also late of Edinburgh, soared no 
higher than a sermon by John Wesley as a specimen of what could be 
done with his system. 
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It is, however, obvious that the writer of the advertisement 
and report must have had considerable experience of the 
difficulties a taker of verbatim notes has to contend with, and 
that he had appreciated the onerous obligations imposed upon 
him by the vocation to which he had dedicated his talents. 
Those who are not familiar with the nature of his work rarely 
pause to consider what must be the qualifications of the 
professional shorthand writer—the silent man, ‘ with pen in 
hand, who follows each spoken word with swift and noiseless 
movements, recording impartially the words of wisdom, wit, 
and folly, which follow each other in rapid succession. 
Witnesses come and go, lawyers question and cross-question, 
object and argue, the Court quietly announces his rulings, one 
case is ended and another begins ; and through it all the silent 
man writes unceasingly and with unslackened speed. Few of 
those who look upon him realise that they are beholding as 
near an approach to a miracle as unaided human hands and 
brains have thus far accomplished.”* Not only must he be 
mentally equipped to grapple with the technicalities of science, 
art, and literature, the puzzles of aliens’ English and provincial 
Doric, but he must be able to reduce to coherence such slovenly 
diction as the following :—‘“I do not otherwise than think 
circumstanced as this case is as regards the position of the 
fund as being a money fund in fact and with reference to the 
arrangements which have been made as to that money fund 
it seems to me that I may fairly and reasonably and properly 
consider that these sections not as at all applicable to the case 
before the Court independently of that taking a different view 
in some respects I should certainly be disposed to hold that 
the later Statute is wholly inapplicable to a case of this kind 
where the property was being dealt with by the Court has 
been dealt with by the Court before the Statute came into 
operation became a money fund where the rights of the parties 
were to be determined with reference to that money fund 
quite irrespective of the fact of this Act of Parliament having 
come into operation very recently as it happens shortly before 


* The Silent Man, by Charles Currier Beale, p. 8-9. Willis-Byrom 
Club, Boston Mass, 
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I am delivering this judgment I daresay when the matter was 
first of all before the Court the Act had not come into operation 
at all it has only just come into operation I could not apply 
that at all it seems to me that under the former Statute 
considering that there is also if and so far as necessary the 
provision as to express trust which provision expressly hits 
this case and therefore on that ground alone I should be 
disposed to hold that the setting up the Statute in this case 
would be altogether incorrect and inadmissible.’’* This was 
uttered with ponderous gravity and wearisome slowness. 
Judges and barristers there have been, the current of whose 
speech—equally a whirlpool of words—gushed torrentially as 
through rapids, and this style of forensic oratory has not 
become extinct. Mr. Justice Hawkins used to describe this 
manner of speech as ‘‘ just jumping in and splashing about.” 
There are few speakers who have command of that unhurried, 
effortless eloquence which charms, informs, and convinces. 
This ‘“‘ Mr. A. Fraser’ was the Alexander Fraser who had 
recently become located at 2 Lyon’s Inn,} London, where he 
was for a short time practising as a shorthand writer. He had 
come from Edinburgh about the time Brougham came south. 
Two fragmentary MSS. of his, now in the library of Chetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester, give Edinburgh as his place of residence 
at the close of the eighteenth century : (I) Stenography, or the 
Art of Short Hand improved. First Edition. By Alexr. Fraser, 
Edinburgh. MDCCXCIII—which is only the skeleton of an 
improvement upon the 1707 system of William Mason ; and 


* Spoken by Sir Charles Hall (who had a great reputation as a 
conveyancer and equity lawyer) when he was a Vice-Chancellor. He 
was on the Bench from 1873 to 1882. Vice-Chancellor Bacon (1798- 
1895) had no voice to speak of—and very little with ; he was frequently 
quite inaudible. And yet the pundits of the Inns and elsewhere, 
having read him as rendered by shorthand writers, held him to be a 
great master of lucid, elegant and forceful language ! 


+ Lyon’s Inn, an Inn of Chancery from the time of Henry VIII, 
was situated on the east side of Newcastle Street (a turning out of the 
Strand), between Holywell Street and Wych Street. Sir Edward Coke 
was a student there in 1578 ; but the Inn gradually decayed, until it 
became the site of two theatres—the Globe and the Opera Comique. 
Its position would now be found within the vacant site between Bush 
House and Melbourne Place. 
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(II) Brachygraphy, or the Art of Short Hand made easy & 
compendious. Alexr. Fraser. Jany. 29, 1794. Edinburgh— 
which is but a skull—invertebrate and limbless—possibly 
intended to have been developed into an improvement upon 
Gurney’s version of Mason’s system. These immature MSS. 
would seem to be quite juvenile efforts. Among the London 
members of his profession in his later years, it was understood 
that Fraser had been a Writer, or a W.S., in Edinburgh, before 
he transferred his activities to London. He may have been 
a son of the Alexander Fraser, Writer, who was married in 
Edinburgh in 1775.* But there were, and are, innumerable 
bearers of this name, and during this shorthand writer’s time 
in London there was a Scotch Law Agent at the corner of 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whose name was Alexander 
Fraser. 

A circumstance that might well have influenced a qualified 
shorthand writer to quit Scotland for London, was the fact 
that in 1802 an Act of Parliament was passed for the regulation 
of the trial of controverted elections, or returns of Members 
to serve in Parliament (42 George III, cap. LXXXIV), and 
by section 8 it was enacted that every Committee appointed 
to deal with such matters should, or might, be attended “ by 
a person well skilled in the art of writing short hand, who 
shall be specially appointed by the Clerk of the House of 
Commons for the time being ”’ to take down the evidence and 
transcribe it for the use of the Committee. The remuneration 
of the shorthand writer was to be two guineas a day for taking 
the notes, and one shilling per folio of 72 words for making 
the transcript. This provision was made with the object of 
expediting the hearing of election petitions only; but the 
extension of its advantages to the hearing of private petitions 
and bills had probably soon become a recognised practice by 
arrangement with the promoters of bills and opposing 
petitioners. Such a prospect of lucrative employment must 
have made a strong appeal to competence and enterprise across 
the border, and may well have lured Fraser to underake an 


ie eee ee 
* Register of Marriages of Edinburgh, 1751-1800, Scottish Record 
Society, 1922. 
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austral raid. Had he seen southron stenographers recording 
sedition trials at Edinburgh, as is probable, an element of 
reprisal may have added zest to enterprise. But he had yet 
to learn that the adventurous and perilous career of a shorthand 
writer rarely attains for him “ the glorious privilege of being 
independent.” 

At any rate, Alexander Fraser did come to London, and 
started in business. He did not, however, find himself 
appointed by the Clerk of the House, and he determined to 
put the matter to the test. Benjamin Franklin somewhere 
said that the natives of Scotland are a disputatious people, 
especially those coming from Edinburgh! Early in 1810, 
Fraser obtained instructions from the solicitors to the pro- 
motors of a private bill to attend a Committee and take notes 
of the proceedings. When he accordingly attended, exception 
to his presence was taken by Mr. Gurney, who claimed an 
exclusive privilege, and in the end Fraser had to withdraw. 
Thereupon he wrote to Mr. J. W. Ley, the Clerk of the House, 
inquiring the grounds on which he had not been allowed to 
act upon his instructions. The reply he received was as 
follows :— 


House of Commons, 


3rd March, 1810. 
SIR, 

Your Letter to Mr. Ley has been received ; and he 
desires me to acquaint you that Mr. Gurney, Mr. W. B. 
Gurney, Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Ramsey have been 
appointed by him to attend Election Committees under 
the provisions of the Act 42 Geo. III, and also to attend 
the House and Public and Private Committees whenever 
the assistance of a Short-hand Writer is found to be 
necessary, which appointments he conceives to be sufficient 
for the House. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
GEO. WHITTAM, 


Clerk of the Journals. 
To Mr. Alexander Fraser. 
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By this letter the Clerk of the House seems to admit that the 
appointment to attend Public and Private Committees was 
not within the provisions of the Act ; perhaps he thought, a 
little haggadically, that Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem 
was a maxim as sound for clericus as for judex. Yet it may 
be opined that he was actuated as much by considerations of 
personal convenience and the prevention of confusion as by 
loyalty to a maxim lurking in “ the decent obscurity of a 
dead language.” Soon after Fraser’s agitation, however, the 
procedure was regularized, although three years elapsed before 
this was accomplished. A Committee was appointed in 
March, 1813, to consider the effect of section 8 ; the Committee 
reported favourably on the last day of the month, and on 
the 18th May the House resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Lushington, that the Clerk of the House should appoint “a 
Short-hand Writer, who shall, by himself or sufficient deputy, 
attend when called upon to take minutes of evidence at the 
Bar of this House or in Committees of the same.” No doubt 
the earlier appointments, or some of them, were thereupon 
confirmed. In 1863, Joseph Gurney the second, in evidence 
before a Select Committee, gave 1813 as the date of the 
appointment of his father, William Brodie Gurney.* 

Of Ley’s four fortunate original appointees, only the first 
two attained the immortality conferred by inclusion in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. There it is recorded that 
Thomas Gurney (the inventor of the Gurney System and 
founder of the Gurney firm) died in 1770, and that his son, 
Joseph the first (1744-1815), and grandson, William Brodie 
(1777-1855), continued the business. The latter two must 
have been the Gurneys appointed by Ley. 


“Mr. Blanchard’ is less well known. William Isaac 
Blanchard, of Dean Street, Fetter Lane, and 10 Clifford’s Inn 
(a descendant of a Huguenot refugee), the author of two works 


* After the above paragraphs were written, Mr. W. H. Gurney 
Salter circulated his undated History of the Gurney System of Shorthand, 
in which, writing of this early period, he says :—‘‘ There were three or 
four shorthand writers whose employment by the parties in a similar 
manner was sanctioned by the House ’’; but he has no name for any 
one of them. 
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on shorthand, who had been engaged with Joseph Gurney on 
the great Warren Hastings trial, and who had extensive other 
practice, had died in 1796.* Before that date, J. H. Blanchard 
had started in the shorthand writing profession, but there was 
no record for nearly a century later of any relationship between 
these two Blanchards. On the 8th November, 1882, Mr. 
Alfred Lionel Lewis (son of James Henry Lewis, 1786-1853, 
author of the Historical Account of Shorthand, 1815, etc.), read 
before the Shorthand Society a paper founded upon notes 
made by his father in a copy of the Historical Account, probably 
intended for a new edition of the history ; and it was there 
stated that J. H. Blanchard was a nephew of W. I. Blanchard. + 
The dates establish that J. H. Blanchard must have been the 
“Mr. Blanchard” of Ley’s appointment. Comparatively few 
of the cases taken by shorthand writers in general practice 
reach a printer’s hands ; but there were three or four of J. H. 
Blanchard’s in 1795, and one in each of the years 1797, 1806, 
and 1809, that passed through the press. That of 1797— 
Doe on the demise of John Day v. Thomas Day—was a legitimacy 
case tried at Huntingdon Assizes on the 31st July in that year. 
It was not published, however, until 1820, and the latter date 
on the title page may be misleading. From as early as 1802, 
some business arrangement existed between J. H. Blanchard 
and William Ramsey, under which, from 1802 to 1805, they 
shared the Sessions at the Old Bailey, and were responsible 
for the Sessions Papers. Some of the trials they so took were 
separately published under both their names. The murder 
trial of Rex v. Richard Patch, at Newington Sessions, in April, 
1806, was so published, and at p. xi there occurs this publisher’s 
puff :-—‘‘ Messrs. Blanchard & Ramsey were accommodated 
to take the trial of Patch. Their ability in their profession is 
well known to both Houses of Parliament and every Court of 
Justice.” The end of the partnership came a few years later, 
and with it the Christian names of Blanchard. On the 18th 
April, 1813, Easter Sunday, John Hill Blanchard, of 35 


* Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1797, p. 435. 

+ Shorthand, a magazine, London, 1885, Vol. II, p. 11. This 
annotated copy of the Historical Account is now in the Collection of 
Mr. W. J. Carlton. 
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Chancery Lane, in the Liberty of the Rolls, made his will. 
This he confirmed on the 15th May, 1814, and on the 22nd of 
that month he was buried in the north vault of St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street (Izaak Walton’s church), his age being 43 years. 
On the following Ist July the will was proved. His “ little 
property ’’ was to be realised and divided between his three 
children. He relied on the honour and honesty of Mr. Ramsey 
to render a faithful account of outstanding debts to his 
executor, Mr. Roworth, of Bell Yard, printer, who had a 
discretion as to the recompense that should go to the good 
woman who had had the care of the testator’s domestic affairs. 


Of William Ramsey before 1793 not anything appears to 
be known, though he must have been a practitioner of the art 
of shorthand writing some years before that date. Directories 
and similar sources of information had not yet become well 
established, and in their early days they were less meticulously 
compiled than now. In the Law List for 1801 he appears 
among the shorthand writers as being at 37 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, and from 1802 to 1814 at various addresses in Serle 
Street and Carey Street. During the latter thirteen years he 
was also at 35 Chancery Lane, the address of John Hill Blan- 
chard. The political upheaval that was convulsing France at 
the close of the eighteenth century produced much unrest and 
trepidation in this country. Whig reformers had founded a 
society called Friends of the People, and there were also a 
Corresponding Society and a Unitarian Society, all of which 
engaged actively in political propaganda and, as regards the 
last, in disseminating the so-called Socinian heresy. Universal 
suffrage and annual Parliaments were among the reforms they 
dared to advocate. In July, 1791, there had been at Birming- 
ham serious rioting, during which Dr. Priestly was in extreme 
peril. Agitation continued through 1792, and in 1793 
prosecutions for sedition were begun. Thomas Muir, an 
advocate, was indicted for propagating seditious doctrines and 
distributing such books as Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. 
For this, Muir was sentenced by the High Court of Judiciary 
at Edinburgh, on the 31st August, 1793, to transportation for 
fourteen years. The assistance of a shorthand writer was not 
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secured on this occasion. The publisher of the report of the 
trial had only the notes of several gentlemen to help him in 
compiling his account, and there is no suggestion that these 
note-takers ‘‘ were very exquisite in the art ” of writing short- 
hand, as was stated to be the fact in the case of the three 
gentlemen upon the scaffold at Whitehall who took notes of 
the speech of Charles I just before his execution.* The next 
victim was the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, an Englishman of 
good family and of Bedfordshire origin, who, after taking 
Orders in the Church of England, became a Unitarian minister 
at Montrose. He was tried before the Circuit Court of Judiciary 
at Perth on the 12th and 13th September, 1793, and it was 
on that occasion that William Ramsey, an “‘ eminent shorthand 
writer from London,’ is first heard of as the author of a 
printed trial of much historic interest. Ramsey also attended 
and reported the trials at Edinburgh in January and March, 
1794, of William Skirving, Maurice Margarot, and Joseph 
Gerrald. These reformers were all transported for long terms. 
Ramsey had “started in the sedition line with some hope of 
making a fortune in it,” as Joseph Gurney later said of his 
son John. Then, in England, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and many arrests were made. The trials of D. I. 
Eaton (a bookseller of Bishopsgate), Thomas Hardy, and John 
Horne Tooke were unsuccessful, and this was largely due to 
the eloquent defence by Erskine.t The case against John 
Thelwall had the same result, and no evidence was tendered 
against the other prisoners. John Hill Blanchard and William 
Ramsey took part in reporting these cases. Ramsey and John 
Marsom{ (with whom Ramsey had been in some way associated 


* England’s Black Tribunal, London, 1660, p. 65. 

+ There were three full reports of Thomas Hardy’s trial: (1) By 
Gurneys, for the Crown ; (2) by Manoah Sibley, under his appointment 
at the Old Bailey ; and (3) by William Ramsey, published by James 
Ridgway ; and Erskine seemed to have a preference for Ridgway’s 
publications, because of the many blunders of Gurney, who was getting 
very old. [See Campbell’s Lord Chancellors, Vol. VI, p. 526 n.] 

+ JOHN MARSOM was a learned “ bookseller and short-hand- 
writer ”’ at 187 High Holborn, not far from 128 Holborn Hill, where 
J. and M. Gurney were conducting similar businesses. Thomas Gurney 
married Martha, daughter of Thomas Marsom, of Luton (where Gurney 
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from as early as the Perth trial in 1793) are then found taking 
the Sessions at the Old Bailey in 1796 and 1797 ; from 1798 to 
1801 Ramsey appears to have been there alone, and from 
1802 to 1805 Ramsey and Blanchard are there together. 
Then, following the precedent of Joseph Gurney, who retired 
from the Old Bailey in 1782, when he found his parliamentary 
work as much as he could cope with, Blanchard and Ramsey 
appear to have relinquished their position at the Old Bailey 
upon their appointment for parliamentary service, and they 
did little work in the Courts afterwards. William Ramsey, 
upon the death of J. H. Blanchard, had an office in Quality 
Court, Chancery Lane, from 1815 to 1817, and his name did 
not appear in the Law List again ; so he probably did not long 
survive his partner. The Gentleman’s Magazine* states that 
“Mr. Thomas Ramsay, short-hand writer,’ aged 47, died in 
Took’s Court on the 16th October, 1817. No Thomas Ramsay 
is recorded in the annals of applied stenography, and it is not 
unreasonable to read this obituary notice as indicating that 
it was William Ramsey who there and then died. 

Joseph Gurney the first, J. H. Blanchard, and William 
Ramsey having died, William Brodie Gurney was, from the 
date of Ramsey’s death, the sole survivor of Ley’s original 
appointees. ‘‘ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere,” as 
Macaulay quoted so long ago as 1831.t And William Brodie’s 
brother John, who had distinguished himself in some of the 
political trials, became a K.C. in 1816, and was well on the 
way to become Sir John Gurney, a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

Three years elapsed from the date of Whittam’s letter 
before Alexander Fraser again appeared in print. It must 


had been a schoolmaster), who was a fellow prisoner with Bunyan for 
attending unlawful assemblies and conventicles. The identity of 
surname, occupation, and locality would seem to indicate that between 
Martha and John there was an association more intimate than 
coincidence. John had so far advanced in heterodoxy, that he had 
become a Unitarian. A sermon preached by him to the Unitarian 
Christians at Portsmouth on the 12th September, 1804, and several 
other writings of his, are in the British Museum Library. 
* Vol. LXXXVII, p. 563. 


+ Edinburgh Review, Vol. LIV, p. 16. 
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not, however, be assumed that he had been idle during the 
interval. Having regard to his country of origin, and his 
evident determination to succeed in England, he certainly 
would have secured a fair proportion of the cases that would 
bear the expense of such a luxury of litigation as shorthand 
notes. In 1813, the Earl of Moira, K.G.,* having been appointed 
Governor-General of India, the Freemasons, whose M.W.A.G.M. 
he was, arranged a Festival to commemorate the bestowal 
of so high an honour upon him. This Festival was held at 
the Freemasons’ Hall on the 27th January, 1813, and it was 
attended by H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, D.G.M., and many 
other royal and titled notabilities. The speeches were 
“ faithfully taken in Short Hand by Brother Alexander Fraser, 
of Thavies Inn, Short-Hand-Writer.’’+ An account of the 
whole proceedings, adorned with portraits of the Duke of 
Sussex and the Earl of Moira, and a sketch of the superb 
collar and jewel (then estimated to be worth about £1,500) 
presented to the Earl, was published in a.D. 1813 (A.L. 5817) 
as a pamphlet of 61 pages ; but although it was “ obtainable 
at all booksellers in the United Kingdom,” it is now a rarity. 
This pamphlet no doubt reached the hands of many members 
of the junior branch of the legal profession, and its circulation 
among them may well have enured to the benefit of their 
brother, Alexander Fraser. 

Between his tenancies at Lyon’s Inn and Thavie’s Inn, 
Fraser had occupied chambers farther west. For two years 
he had been at 6 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, where 
he was at the time of his brief correspondence with the Clerk 
of the House of Commons, and in 1812 he was as far west as 
230 Piccadilly. Thence he went, in 1813, to Thavie’s Inn, 
and there he remained for twenty years. This removal to 
Thavie’s Inn may have indicated abandonment of his attack 
on parliamentary work, and a decision to take up a position 


* The Rev. William Mavor, LL.D., author of Universal Stenography, 
was Chaplain to the Earl. 

+ Thavie’s Inn (an ancient Inn of Chancery) preserves the name of 
John Thavie, an armourer, who died in 1348. This Inn was on the 
south side of Holborn Hill, at the west end of St. Andrew’s Church. 
When Holborn Viaduct was constructed to bridge the Fleet Valley, 
the outer end of Thavie’s Inn was demolished, and what remains of it 
is a cul-de-sac near the top of St. Andrew Street. 
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whence he might conveniently assail the Old Bailey, from which 
the Gurneys, Blanchard, and Ramsey had retired. Holborn 
Hill, Thavie’s Inn, Bartlett’s Buildings, High Holborn, Dean 
Street (Fetter Lane), Clifford’s Inn, Chancery Lane, Bell 
Yard—Temple Bar (not the Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons, 
where Charles Dickens was from 1830 for more than twelve 
years),* Carey Street, and Serle Street, were within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Old Bailey, and were convenient positions 
for those who held the official appointment, or for those who 
were prepared to help the official when it became necessary 
for him to seek assistance. There can be little doubt that, 
while at Thavie’s Inn, Fraser rendered much assistance first 
to Joseph Augustus Dowling and later to Henry Buckler. + 


* See Charles Dickens: Shorthand Writey (London, 1926), by 
W. J. Carlton. 

+ As the Dow inGs (children of Vincent Dowling, an Irish journalist 
who settled in London soon after the Union) were seven sons and some 
daughters, not unnaturally there has at times been confusion among 
the sons. Joseph Augustus was a Member of the Middle Temple and 
a shorthand writer. Having decided in 1828 to attend the Oxford 
Circuit regularly, he caused this announcement (which was an outward 
and visible sign that he had not yet attained to the professional grace 
of not advertising) to appear in the Press. 

OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
To THE PROFESSION. 
Ms: J. A. DOWLING, Short-Hand Writer, 43 
Devonshire-street, Queen-square, London, begs 
to inform the Profession, that he intends to visit the 
Oxford Circuit permanently, for the purpose of 
taking down such cases as may be required by the 
parties. The charges are as under, and it is optional 
on the part of Mr. D’s Clients whether they will take 
a transcript or not. 
Ly. Bet 
Taking NotesofaCause . : pe ae et) 
Transcript, per Law Folio of 72 words 0 0 8 
Mr. Dowling’s lodgings in each of the towns on the 
Circuit can be ascertained on application to 
CHRISTOPHER CroucH, Porter to the Circuit. 

His project, however, lacked the lasting quality, for his life ended 
on the 12th December, 1829, without his having been a Colonial Judge, 
as stated by John Westby Gibson. [Bibliogvaphy, p. 57.] His brother 
James, a barrister, who was joint author of Dowling and Ryland’s 
Reports, etc., did achieve that distinction and a knighthood. His 
youngest brother, Alfred Septimus, also a barrister, was the editor of 
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The next extant evidence of Fraser’s business activities is 
a publication of 1815, giving an account of interesting pro- 
ceedings at the old India House in Leadenhall Street, where 
Charles Lamb was clerking and musing. It appears that one 
Robert Sherson, a senior merchant on the Madras establish- 
ment of the East India Company, had been victimised in 
India for the wrongdoing of others, and, after seven years of 
suspension from his duties and emoluments, his innocence was 
established, and the Court of Directors resolved to present him 
with 20,000 pagodas as compensation for his pecuniary losses 
and great sufferings. To confirm this resolution, a General 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was convened for 
the 28th April, 1815. At that meeting the discussion was so 
animated and protracted that it was eventually adjourned till 
the 5th May, and at the resumed meeting the resolution was 
at last confirmed. It was the pen of Alexander Fraser, of 
Thavie’s Inn, that recorded all the speeches. 

Then, in 1817, there are four indications of the nature of 
Fraser’s work ; the first in the City of London, the second in 
Cornwall, and the others in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Westminster. The first of these was the trial of Warren v. 
Scott, which was an action by Colonel Warren, commanding 
the 27th Regiment of Foot (the Earl of Moira was also a 
Colonel of this regiment), against Robert Scott, the proprietor, 
publisher, and editor of The Military Gazette, for libel. The 
trial was heard at the Secondary’s Office, Coleman Street, on 
the 22nd January. On the 3lst March, Fraser was at 
Launceston, Cornwall, taking at the Assizes the trial of Robert 
Sawle Donnall, a surgeon and apothecary, for murdering by 
poisoning Elizabeth Downing, his mother-in-law. In June 


Practice Cases in the Common Pleas and Exchequer, and, jointly with his 
brother Vincent George (the Vin Dowling of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London ”’), 
produced Practice Cases in the Queen’s Bench, etc. Alfred Septimus 
became a County Court Judge. 

Henry BucKLER, who was also at the Old Bailey as early as 1816, 
would seem to have died in 1847, and the appointment was then given 
to his assistant, JAMES DROVER BaRNeETT (an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy later on), and his own son, Alexander Buckler, the odist. 
J. D. Barnett died in September, 1902, and Alexander Buckler died in 


January, 1905. 
B 
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came the Trial of Thistlewood, Watson, Preston, and Hooper, in 
the King’s Bench, for high treason. The trial began on the 
9th June, and lasted seven days. A report, with portraits of 
the prisoners, which was issued in thirteen daily parts in green 
paper covers at sixpence each as a publisher’s speculation, is 
of peculiar interest, because on the front covers of eleven of 
the parts is the statement that the notes were taken by Mr. 
Fraser, of Thavie’s Inn, expressly for this edition.* This was 
not really the trial of the four men indicted. The trial of 
James Watson was taken first, and, upon that resulting in an 
acquittal, the Attorney-General decided not to call evidence 
against the others, and they were liberated. The last of the 
four cases was the prosecution of a Mr. Chippindale, a solicitor, 
for perjury, heard on the 8th December, 1817, and the print 
was published in the following year. The evidence was so 
weak that the prosecution was abandoned, and the jury were 
directed to return a verdict of acquittal. 


Next year the number of Fraser’s printed trials was smaller. 
On the 12th January, 1818, he took at the Guildhall the trial 
of Beveridge v. James Collins and others, which was an action 
for malicious prosecution. Then he took the case of Latour 
v. Weller, a musical copyright case, in which the plaintiff 
sought a declaration that he was the author and true owner 
of “‘ Le retour de Windsor,”’ a sonata for the pianoforte with 
accompaniment for a violin, the limited period for which he 
had sold to the defendant the sole right to print and publish 
the work having expired. This action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Abbott and a jury on the 13th July, 1818. 


In 1819 there came an important trial for long-firm frauds. 
The proceedings began in October, 1817, by the indictment at 
the Old Bailey of divers evil disposed persons for conspiring 
and combining by subtle arts to defraud liege subjects of the 
King of their goods and merchandise to the amount of upwards 
of £50,000. A true bill was returned by the Grand Jury, and 


* British Museum Library, press-mark 6496. b.8. During this trial 
evidence was given by Vincent George Dowling, and also by the C. J. 
Green “‘ shorthand writer’s clerk,”’ who, six years afterwards, published 
his edition of Gurney’s ‘‘ Brachygraphy.” 
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the defendants were liberated on bail. During Hilary Term, 
1818, a certiorari was obtained to remove the indictment into 
the King’s Bench Court. It was not, however, until the 
20th and 21st April, 1819, that the trial of Rex v. John Kinnear, 
Lewis Levy, Mozely Woolf, and others, was heard at Guildhall, 
London, before Sir Charles Abbott (who had recently become 
Lord Chief Justice) and a Special Jury. The trial resulted in 
the conviction and imprisonment of these named defendants, 
the latter two being also heavily fined. The whole proceedings, 
“taken in short hand by Mr. Fraser, of Thavie’s Inn,’”’ were 
published in 1819 in an octavo volume of 548 pages.* On the 
4th August, 1819, Fraser was at York Summer Assizes, where 
he took the case of Jane Horsman v. Francis Bulmer the Elder 
and others. This was an action for trespass and false 
imprisonment. t 


On the 31st March, 1829, Rex v. Jonathan Martin was tried 
at York Assizes, the prisoner being indicted for having set 
fire to York Minster on the Ist of the previous month. Previous 
to the trial a local publisher consulted the solicitor for the 
prosecution as to the desirability of engaging ‘‘ Mr. Fraser, of 
Thavie’s Inn, London, short hand writer, who has had con- 
siderable experience in reporting the proceedings in Courts of 
Law, with a view to a full report of this important trial.” The 
solicitor said the Dean and Chapter were divided in opinion 
upon the subject, and he himself thought the sale of a report 
would not defray the cost of such an undertaking ; but he, 
however, was willing to render assistance in making the account 
complete. The solicitor for the defence made a similar offer. 
Thus encouraged, the publisher undertook the enterprise ; 
Fraser was instructed, and in due course the report was 
produced as a speculation (just as in the case of the trial of 
James Watson in 1817) by the printer and publisher. Although 
Brougham appeared for the defence, the prisoner was found 
guilty—but insane. 

Then came the case of Doe, on the demise of Lord Teynham 


* Incorporated Law Society’s Library. 
+ This trial and Beveridge v. Collins (supra) are in Lincoln’s Inn 
Library. 
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v. Charles Henry Tyler, which occupied Chief Justice Tindal 
and a special jury for three days—the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
January, 1830. This was an action in ejectment to recover 
possession of certain premises in Kent, the question turning 
upon whether Henry, the twelfth Lord Teynham, was com- 
petent to manage his own affairs at the time he made his will. 
The proceedings were “‘ printed from the short hand notes of 
Mr. Alexander Fraser, of Thavie’s Inn,” and the plaintiff’s 
junior counsel was Alfred Dowling, a Gray’s Inn man and law 
reporter, who had been called to the Bar only two years before. 

In the Law List for 1830, Fraser first announced that he 
went the Northern Circuit, which then comprised York, 
Durham, Newcastle, Carlisle, Appleby, Lancaster, and Liver- 
pool. This departure probably indicated that he had accepted 
reporting work in the north for the London Press. Well 
qualified shorthand writers of that period were sought for by 
the Press to report trials of public interest that were heard 
in the provinces, and shorthand writers were not unwilling to 
apply their art where remunerative engagements were offered, 
as may be inferred from the statements of Robert Walton.* 
Idiosyncracy, capacity, and predilection, aided or hindered by 
the ineluctable currents of events and tides in the affairs of 
men, no doubt operated dichotomously to separate them into 
groups ; those who turned to journalism and became pressmen, 
and those who sought to establish themselves as professional 
men with clienteles. The latter modelled their arrangements 
largely upon what they found to be the practice in the legal 
professions ; their offices were “ chambers,’ they accepted 
instructions, they charged fees, they did not advertise, and 
they acted for each other on agency terms. 

What was probably the most protracted and lucrative 
litigation in which Fraser received instructions was a will 
cause with reference to estates in Lancashire. In 1826 a 
Bill was filed in Chancery, and soon a commission was sent to 
Lancaster to take evidence of witnesses. This proceeding 
occupied five or six weeks. Upon the return of that com- 
mission an issue was directed, devisavit vel non, and it was 


* See Appendix. 
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tried at the York Summer Assizes in April, 1830. This trial 
occupied six days of fourteen hours each.* An application 
was made to Sir John Leach (Master of the Rolls) for a new 
trial. That application failed, and an appeal was equally 
unsuccessful. Then, in August, 1834, came the trial at 
Lancaster Castle of Doe, on the demise of Tatham v. Wright, 
before Mr. Baron Gurney and a special jury, an action in 
ejectment to recover possession of the manors of Hornby and 
Tatham in Lancashire. The trial lasted ten days, and the 
shorthand notes, taken “ by Alexander Fraser, of Clifford’s 
Inn, the accredited reporter in the case,” were printed and 
published in two octavo volumes of 371 and 356 pages. 
Several times during this trial evidence previously adduced at 
York had to be read, and on each occasion Fraser was called 
upon to verify his transcript. At one such place this occurs :— 


“ By GuRNEY, B. :—Have you examined that copy, Mr. 
Fraser, with your original notes >—Yes, my Lord; I 
examined it very carefully since I came to Lancaster, 
and have signed each sheet of the transcript of it con- 
tained in that volume.” 


Cases such as these, remunerative and heartening though they 
be, rarely afford a sure foundation for the brilliant prospects 
founded upon them. Too often they are but the sun’s transient 
gleam upon a swaying web that will soon be destroyed. 

Also, in 1834, Fraser took a trial for manslaughter at the 


* The days and hours occupied at York were mentioned during the 
Lancaster proceedings, not as being phenomenal, but rather as indicating 
that the previous inquiry had not been short or perfunctory. Long 
sittings were then, and for many years after, so frequent, that short- 
hand writers rarely mentioned them. Gurney stated that the Tvial of 
Lord George Gordon, in 1781 (a criminal action in London), began at 
8 o’clock on Monday morning, and at 4 o’clock on Tuesday morning 
the jury retired to consider their verdict. Doe on the demise of T. P. 
Bainbrigge v. W. A. Bainbrigge, tried at Staffordshire Summer Assizes 
before Campbell, L.C.J., and a special jury in July, 1850, was taken 
by Robert Hooper Tolcher. He was unaccustomed to the protracted 
sittings of judges on circuit, and recorded the hours of each of the five 
days’ sittings. The Court sat each morning at 9 o'clock, and, with 
two or three adjournments of only a few minutes each, sat on till 
between 11 and 12 p.m.,—except on a Friday, when the Court sat until 
1.4 a.m,, and adjourned till 8 o’clock the same morning ! 
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Guildhall, York, on the 19th July, before Lord Lyndhurst 
and a jury—Rex v. Webb.* Probably no record of the trial 
would have been published had it not been that the efficacy 
of Morison’s Pills was involved in the proceedings. That being 
so, the ‘‘ whole of the trial, taken by Mr. Fraser by special 
appointment,” with the proofs of the witnesses for the defence, 
etc., added, was printed and published gratis by G. Taylor, 
7 Little James Street, obviously as an advertisement of the 
pills. Thomas Moat, whose Short-Hand Standard attempted 
had been published the year before, appears to have been in 
partnership with Morison, the hygeist. He gave evidence at 
the trial, and an attempt was made to extract from him the 
ingredients of the pills. But beyond “ gamboge,” he would 
not make any disclosure. The prisoner, Joseph Webb, was 
convicted of the manslaughter of Richard Richardson, ap- 
parently because the pills had been administered injudiciously 
in a case of smallpox, and sentenced to six months’ further 
imprisonment. Fraser’s copy of Moat’s book was presented 
to him by the author in 1836. 

Then Fraser had another good Lancaster case, but a less 
protracted one than that of 1834. This was Doe, on the demise 
of Gibson v. Hargrave, an action in ejectment, tried at Lancaster 
Assizes on the 23rd March, 1837.+ 

There may have been trials, etc., printed from Fraser’s 
notes, in addition to those referred to above, but no others 
have been traced. Such as have been found reveal the diversity 
of his work and, to the instructed eye, its excellence. The 
instances in which parties to actions, or speculating publishers 
in those days, would incur the expense of printing and publish- 
ing, would be a comparatively small portion of the whole work 
of a shorthand writer. Even in these days, except in Parlia- 
ment, where practically everything is printed, shorthand notes 
are transcribed only for the purposes of the case they report, 
and are rarely printed. After a final decision has been 
reached, the written transcript in most cases ceases to have 
any value. Some may be preserved in the archives of public 
bodies, and probably those relating to legitimacy, or title to 


* Lincoln’s Inn Library, + Ibid, 
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real estate, would be preserved in the muniment rooms of 
county families; but, as to the others, their value is as 
ephemeral as the journalistic work in which shorthand writers 
of Fraser’s day were often engaged. 

It was during this decade that there sprang into the 
parliamentary stenographic arena a young man from the west 
country well armed with ideas and wielding a polished pen. 
Edward Morton,* as early as 1832, when he had been in 
business for only six or seven years, had satisfied himself and 
endeavoured to convince others of the importance of there 
being an official publication embracing all parliamentary 
proceedings, which should be supplementary to the brief 
minutes of the Journals of both Houses, and more authentic 
and ampler than the newspaper reports. At that time, how- 
ever, the Mirror of Parliament, for which Charles Dickens 
reported during two Sessions, had recently been established, 
and that publication was thought to cover most of the field of 
reporting that Morton’s project was intended to provide for ; 
so for a time his enterprise slept. But by 1840 (the Mirror 
being then in a moribund condition), there had supervened a 
visitation of the depression in litigation which recurs in periods 
of financial stress, or when excessive cost of enforcing legal 
remedies induces a sweet reasonableness among potential 
litigants, or when the law’s delays force sufferers from legal 
wrongs to endure the ills they have and go their ways fulminat- 
ing against slow judges, extortionate counsel, and protracted 
trials. Those rakish brigantines, the Lex and the Lis, lay 
beleed and calmed, their bucaneering crews the while warbling 
songs of innocence ; and, the foison of folios floating away to 
the offing of the dim, desolate deep, the stenographers were 
left to beach-combing for sporadic fees. So Edward Morton 
determined to attack the Gurney monopoly, although he had 
for fifteen years been one of Gurney’s “ sufficient deputies ”’ ; 
and, in conjunction with Francis N. Walsh,}+ he petitioned 
Parliament for an inquiry. Donald Maclean, M.P. for Oxford, 
in presenting their petition on the 5th February, 1840, said 
the petitioners were complaining of ‘‘ the monopoly of the 


* See Appendix. + See Appendix. 
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parliamentary and other business enjoyed by Mr. Gurney 
owing to the double appointment of shorthand writer to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, which he has now held ever 
since 1803, and pointing out the injury arising from it to the 
profession and to the public business, by excluding competition, 
and thereby, in effect, keeping up a very high rate of charge 
for this particular service. The petition states that, in 1803, 
the business of Parliament was very small; that it has now 
increased to such an extent, particularly the private business 
(which appears to have almost entirely grown up within these 
few years), that two-thirds of it is done by shorthand writers 
not on Mr. Gurney’s own establishment, those persons receiving 
only such share of the business, and such proportion of the 
fees as Mr. Gurney thinks proper to give them; that the 
number of persons skilled in the art of writing shorthand has 
also much increased of late years, and that many of the gentle- 
men employed as Mr. Gurney’s deputies are as competent, in 
all respects, as the members of his own establishment ; but 
that Mr. Gurney has, ever since his appointment, exercised 
the exclusive right of attending, by himself or deputy, all 
Select and other Committees—all examinations at the Bar of 
the House, etc. ; so that, for a period of thirty-seven years, 
no other shorthand writer has been allowed to attend any 
Committee except as Mr. Gurney’s deputy, the parties to 
private Bills not being allowed to employ their own shorthand 
writer, even to take the speeches of Counsel. This Petition 
further states that Mr. Gurney is shorthand writer to the House 
of Lords, where he exercises the same privileges ;* to the 
Privy Council, where he claims the right to take minutes of 
the evidence in Patent cases at the expense of the parties ; 
to all the Government Offices, namely, the Treasury, India 
Board, War Office, Admiralty, Excise Customs, Stamps, 
Woods and Forests, etc.; to the India House, the Corporation 


* This did not apply to judicial proceedings in the House of Lords. 
When William Finnelly (well known to lawyers as the joint author of 
Clark and Finnelly’s Reports of cases heard and decided by the House 
of Lords) died suddenly at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, in November, 
1851, he was described as “‘ shorthand writer to the House of Lords.” 
(Gent. Mag., 23rd Nov., 1851.] 
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of London, the Bank of England, etc. ; and that he is, or claims 
to be, shorthand writer to all Ecclesiastical, Government, and 
Special Commissions, and to most of the Incorporated Guilds 
of the City, Dock, Assurance, and other companies. The 
Petitioners then go on to state that the effect of this monopoly 
is to lower the character of the profession, inasmuch as efficiency 
is not incouraged, and there is no inducement to men of talent 
and education to devote themselves to it’”* Donald Maclean 
concluded by saying the petitioners were prepared to show how 
the public business might be done better and cheaper, and that 
their mode would tend to raise the character of the profession. 
He moved that the Petition be laid on the table with a view to 
his calling the attention of the House to it again, or to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to investigate the 
statements of the petitioners, who had been employed by Mr. 
Gurney, and were to his knowledge gentlemen of great respect- 
ability. The subject having been allowed to rest there for 
nearly three weeks, upon the motion of Daniel O’Connell, 
M.P. for Dublin, on the 24th February, the Petition was 
ordered to be printed.t What support the Petition had from 
Alexander Fraser cannot be known; but the fact that the 
Petition contains the letter of the 3rd March, 1810, written to 
him by the Clerk of the Journals at the request of J. W. Ley, 
would seem to indicate that the petitioners were not acting 
without some assistance from him. Three days later, John 
Temple Leader, M.P. for Westminster, presented a Petition 
from James Henry Lewis, asking for an inquiry into the office 
of shorthand writer, and from then until the 9th July, 1840, 
similar petitions were presented from Barristers, Solicitors, 
and Attorneys. 


The Houses of Parliament had been destroyed by fire in 
1834, and the rebuilding began in 1840. In the new building, 
accommodation was to be provided for reporters, and there 
was much anxiety among shorthand writers and reporters as 
to what fate awaited them under the altered conditions. The 


* Mirror of Parliament, Vol. I, Session 1840, p. 753. 
+ Ib. Vol. II, p. 1202, and Supplement to the Votes and Proceedings, 
24th February, 1840. 
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Peers entered into occupation of their new House in 1847, and 
the Commons had to wait until the end of 1852 before they 
could assemble in theirs. 

In 1848, there appeared an anonymous pamphlet intituled, 
Considerations on the present position of Short-hand Writing in 
the Courts and in Parliament,* published by John Ollivier, 
59 Pall Mall, which restated the arguments of the 1840 Petition, 
and again displayed the Ley letter to Fraser of March, 1810. 
From this it may be inferred that the pamphlet was another 
of Morton’s concitatory effusions. 


On the 4th June, 1849, Morton, writing from 4 Hyde Park 
Gate, Kensington Gore, petitioned the House of Lords that 
he might be allowed to lay before them such information as 
his experience had enabled him to acquire with reference to 
reporting the proceedings in Parliament. On the previous 
18th May the shorthand writers who were parliamentary 
and law reporters for the London newspapers, petitioned the 
Lords that they might be heard in the event of their Lordships 
determining that there should be an official report of the 
proceedings of their House. Then, on the 14th June, the 
practising shorthand writers—those who had specialized more 
particularly in the Law Courts, and had formed themselves 
into the Society of Practising Shorthand Writers for the 
regulation and advancement of their profession|—presented 
by Lord Lyndhurst, a somewhat similar petition. A petition 
in like terms had been laid before the House of Commons by 
Sir Charles Eurwicke Douglas, M.P. for Warwick, on behalf 
of the Society. The Commons simply ordered the petition to 
lie upon the table. The Lords referred all the Petitions 
presented to their House to the Select Committee on the 
Accommodation of the House, appointed on the 10th May, 
1849, and that Committee reported on the 27th July that, 
as the original reference to them did not embrace the subject 
of an official record of the speeches made in Parliament, they 
declined to consider the questions raised by the Petitions. 


* British Museum Library, press-mark 807. f. 37. 
+ Shorthand and Typewriting magazine, London, 1895, p. 8. 
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In the Law List, the Gurneys always headed the list of 
Shorthand Writers down to 1841. By 1839, Fraser had, 
possibly by Scottish persistence with the publishers, obtained 
a position next below Gurneys’; but in 1842 the publishers 
sought peace by resorting to the arrangement that was good 
enough for Counsel and Solicitors, and entered Shorthand 
Writers alphabetically. 

The name of Alexander Fraser is not found among the 
signatories to either of the Society of Practising Shorthand 
Writers’ Petitions. He was not even a member of the Society. 
To Thomas Oxford* and John George Hodges, Senior, as young 
practitioners assisting him while still at Thavie’s Inn, he 
appeared to be an “ancient,” and the Morton and Walsh 


* THOMAS OXFORD was born in 1805. He was apprenticed to 
William Purton, schoolmaster, Pleasant Row, Pentonville, where he 
learnt his master’s shorthand, and might have lived the uneventful life 
of a pedagogue had he not taught and practised the art thus acquired. 
After the death of Purton in 1825, Oxford established a school in 
University Street, and there taught the system to, among others, 
John George Hodges, William Counsell, and all his own family, one of 
whom, his son, the Rev. Arnold Whitaker Oxford, M.A., Oxon., can 
still use it. Oxford and Hodges were subscribers for Solomon Bennett’s 
translation of the Hebrew Bible into English, and it is probable that 
two of Solomon’s sons, Charles and Moses, learnt their shorthand from 
Oxford. [See The Western Synagogue, by Matthias Levy, London, 
1897, pp. 18-19.] The name of Oxford did not appear among the 
shorthand writers in the Law List seeking engagement in the Courts. 
In the early thirties he was in Clifford’s Inn; in the P.O. Directory 
for 1839 his address was in High Holborn, and in 1840 he was in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. While Hodges was assistant to Fraser at Thavie’s 
Inn, Oxford’s help was requisitioned there in times of exceptional 
pressure. His other applications of his art were non-legal and journal- 
istic. He reported a debate between the Rev. William Knibb and 
Mr. P. Borthwick at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, on the 15th December, 
1832 (published in 1833), in reference to the conduct of Baptist mission- 
aries in the Jamaica rebellion, and he reported thirty sermons by the 
Rev. E. Irving, M.A., published in 1835. He used to relate with some 
gusto particulars of a journey to Edinburgh to report lectures by 
Chalmers and Prof. Wilson for a magazine published by William 
Harding, the author of Universal Stenography, 1823, being his version 
of Taylor’s system. Oxford started from the “ White Horse,’’ Fetter 
Lane, in October, 1831, at 4 o’clock on a Thursday afternoon, and rode, 
outside the coach, without intermission except for meals, until he 
reached the ‘‘ Black Bull,’ Edinburgh, at 8 o’clock on the following 
Saturday evening. Eventually he abandoned stenography for a 
position in connection with County Court administration and country 
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Petition of 1840, that was printed, referred to him with 
respectful delicacy as being among the oldest members of the 
profession. His days of full activity as a note-taker, during 
which he could take three hundred folios or more for tran- 
scription the same night, were ended before 1849. He had 
had to realise that the hand which for many years had penned 
the tongues that uttered testimony or forensic wisdom, had at 
last lost so much of its cunning, that he was constrained to rely 
upon younger, and possibly less talented colleagues to take the 
notes for which he had received instructions. He had reached 
an age when his long experience was no longer supported by 
physical ability to endure the stress of sustained note-taking 
at paces he was unable to regulate. Such is the fate awaiting 
many of those who devote themselves to shorthand writing as 
a profession. After a comparatively few years of strenuous 
adventure, eyes or ears, or both, may fail them ; but even if 
these retain their efficiency, the failure of muscular co-ordina- 
tion in the hand is inevitable. The combined strain of note- 
taking, transcription, or dictation, examination and correction 
is too severe for full effectiveness to be retained late in life. 


Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon, 
Heaven send your heart-strings ay in tune. 


By the hands of others his business would for a time continue, 
though on a much less remunerative scale and in diminishing 
volume. Dependence upon the hands of others would loosen 
his grasp upon business ; he would see it gradually drift away 
on the tide of competition, until he reached a situation where 
even ‘‘ Masons’ mystic word an’ grip”’ would avail him less 
than their benevolence. In 1844 he ended his decade of 
tenancy in Clifford’s Inn, and went for one year to 420 West 
Strand. Then, for two years, he was at 1 Great Queen Street, 
and in 1848 he reached 18 Bridge Street, where, according to 
the Law List, he remained until 1859. When, in 1902, 
application was made to William Hibbit, then about ninety 


life at Keynsham. He lived there many years, and died in December, 
1893. [See The Purton System, 1887, by A. T. Wright, and Some Irish 
Notes, 1843-1848, London, 1888, by John George Hodges, Junior.] 
For John George Hodges, Senior, see Appendix 
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years old, for his recollections of Fraser, he could not commit 
himself to more than saying :—“ Fraser was simply a big, 
burly, unco’ Scotchman. He used to carry about a big bag 
of books. I always understood he had been a Writer to the 
Signet in Edinburgh. He went the Northern in his palmy 
days, and had an office in Clifford’s Inn—the first door on the 
left hand as you come through the passage from Fleet Street. 
He, unfortunately, became very straightened in circumstances, 
and George Cherer* got up a monthly subscription for him, 
to which I contributed.” Whither the final stage of his 
strenuous life-journey trended has not been ascertained ; nor 
has its end. The Indexes at Somerset House, London, have 
been searched long and in vain. Haply premonition of 
approaching demise, or nostalgia, constrained him to return 
to his native land for rest. 

The system of shorthand written by Fraser was certainly 
that of William Mason, with some Gurney variations and 
many of his own improvements. It was his habit to make 
shorthand memoranda in his books of where bought, or when, 
or at what price ; and as most of these books are accessible, as 
well as the MSS. already referred to, his shorthand can be 
examined.+ Systems of shorthand are rarely the invention of 
practical note-takers, and when they are brought to the test 
of actual verbatim work, the practitioner has to make many 
adaptations to fit them for the work in which he may 
specialize and to accommodate them to his own hand. He 
has to depart from the book and reject, invent, adapt, and 
modify. Outlines prescribed by the author may present so 
much difficulty to some hands that other ways, easier for the 
particular hand, though possibly longer, must be resorted to. 
One thing Fraser did was to systematize the use of dots. 
Mason, Gurney, Mavor, and others, had recourse to the dot 
in a limited way, beyond its indication of essential vowels, 
for articles and prepositions ; but Fraser arranged a system of 
double dots for combined prepositions and articles. A single 


* See Appendix. ; ic 
+ In the margin of p. 155 of his copy of Lewis’s Historical Account 
he wrote ; ‘“‘Gurney’s is founded on Mason’s, but it is no improvement 


on it.” 
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dot on the line indicated of or the, and above the line it stood 
for a, an, or and. Two dots vertically—like a colon—on the 
line, were and the, and above the line and a or and an ; written 
horizontally, they added ¢o to the article ; written diagonally 
upwards from left to right, they added of, and diagonally 
downwards they added im. Then, by lengthening dots into 
comma-like ticks, the addition of by was provided for. When 
Hodges and Oxford were assisting Fraser at Thavie’s Inn they 
saw this scheme in operation, approved it, and incorporated it 
in their Purton system, together with other labour-saving 
devices that in Fraser’s long experience he had found to be 
short and reliable. 

For collectors of shorthand works, Fraser should have a 
peculiar interest ; he was among the earliest riders of that 
hobby. He had a copy of J. H. Lewis’s Historical Account of 
Short-Hand, which contained an alphabetical “‘ Index to the 
different Authors ”’ of works on shorthand, and a statement of 
the years and money Lewis had spent in the acquisition of his 
collection. This may have incited Fraser in his prosperity to 
attempt a similar achievement—but at an expenditure of fewer 
pounds. As his crosses in the Index and two MS. lists contain- 
ing twenty-one ‘‘Additional Publications’”’ and eight French 
ones show, he certainly did succeed in making a goodly collection 
—though there appear to be many duplicates—and at a cost, 
as his shorthand memoranda on fly-leaves or title pages indicate, 
very much lower than Lewis paid, if the latter’s statement of 
his outlay be wholly reliable.* But days of financial de- 
pression came, and the little collection had to be parted with ; 
his ‘“‘bag of books’”’ became lighter. His MSS.+ and a few books 


* Compared with some modern collections, these early ones seem 
almost trivial. Mr. John Mabon Warden, of Edinburgh, has recently 
presented his collection to the National Library of Scotland, and when 
the catalogue is completed the ‘‘ Warden Shorthand Collection ”’ will 
be found to contain about 4,600 items, some of them unique, many 
very rare, and their total value must be great. 


+ Mr. Wm. J. Carlton says that among these MSS. there is a copy 
of a shorthand work bearing the superscription in Fraser’s writing :— 
‘* Short-hand by an unknown, presented to me by Mr. Hone on 12 Nov., 
1823.” This he identifies as a transcript of William Williamson’s 
Stenography of 1775, or possibly the original manuscript. 
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reached the Chetham Library, Manchester, possibly through 
John Harland, and remain there. Amongst them is William 
Mason’s Arts Advancement of 1682.* Most of his treasures, 
however, became the nucleus of the collection of shorthand 
works in the British Museum Library, and they reached that 
secure destination in December, 1851.+ They include, in 
addition to the above copy of Lewis’s work, J. Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary, third edition, 1819, and Difficult Pro- 
nunciation, with explanations of the words, fifth edition, 1833, 
anonymous. In the last little work, the whole of the words 
are transcribed into Fraser’s shorthand, except a few words 
and phrases in French, and in Walker’s book all the rhymed 
words are similarly transcribed. Such undertakings seem to 
indicate that Fraser had periods of abundant leisure and 
unwearying perseverance. Reports of trials are usually 
catalogued by librarians under the names of the litigants, or 
prisoners, and not under the names of the true authors—the 
shorthand writers. This makes the search for them always 
tiresome and often unsuccessful. Fraser was exceptionally 
fortunate in having most of his and these other books 
catalogued under his name; it looks almost as if someone 
foresaw that some day somebody would be compiling some 
such brief memoir as is here attempted. Be that as it may, 
“a good old Man,” as Bishop Earle, who twitted the raw 


* This little engraved work was published at eighteenpence, bound. 
Fraser probably paid less than that for his copy. Dobell’s catalogue, 
No. 45, June, 1925, contained, among items from the Britwell Court 
Library, the following :— 

SHORTHAND.—Mason (William) Arts Advancement, or the 
most exact, lineal, swift, short, and easy method of shorthand 
writing hitherto extent (sic), 24 leaves, engraved throughout 
on one side only, including the portrait and the title, ‘‘ Ben 
Rhodes sculpsit’”’ on title, 12mo, original calf, vave, £6 6s. 
Printed for the Author, 1682. 

+ February, 1851, was the date when the shorthand writers 
society were, at the instigation of George Cherer, endeavouring to 
found a benevolent fund. G. B. Snell, W. Counsell, and R. H. Tolcher 
were appointed a Committee to devise a scheme for founding such a 
fund for members of the profession, whether members of the Society or not. 
When the matter ultimately went before Mr. J. Tidd Pratt (a Barrister 
and Registrar of Friendly Societies) for advice, the scheme was found to 


be impracticable. 
Cc 
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young preacher with his use of brachigraphy, said three 
centuries ago, ‘‘is the best Antiquitie, and which we may 
with least vanitie admire. One whom Time hath beene thus 
long a working, and like winter fruit ripen’d when others are 
shaken downe. He hath taken out as many lessons of the 
world, as dayes, and learn’t the best thing in it—the vanitie 
of it. Hee lookes o’re his former life as a danger well past, 
and would not hazard himselfe to begin againe. . . . The next 
doore of death sads him not, but hee expects it calmely as his 
turne in Nature; and feares more his recoyling backe to 
childishnes then dust. All men looke on him as a common 
father, and on old age for his sake, as a reuerent thing.” 
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APPENDIX. 


Printed copies of the SocIETY OF PRACTISING SHORTHAND 
WRITERS’ Petitions of 1849 are in the Library of the INSTITUTE 
OF SHORTHAND WRITERS, and they give the names of those 
Members who were signatories. Arranged alphabetically, 
they are as follows :— 


ANGELO BENNETT, 15 Surrey Street, Strand. 


He was the fourth son of Solomon Bennett, from Poland, who 
was a seal engraver at 26 Villiers Street, Strand, translator of 
the Hebrew Bible into English, and a writer on communal 
subjects. His death occurred in 1839. [See The Western 
Synagogue, by Matthias Levy, London, 1897, pp. 18-19.] 
Solomon Bennett had six sons : Charles (d. 1878) ; Isaac Newton 
(d. 1892, in his seventieth year) ; Moses (d. 1892, aged 67) ; 
Angelo (d. 1863) ; Nathan, who went to Australia ; and Israel 
(d. 1857). All of them, except Nathan, learnt shorthand. 
It would seem that this little-known mystic form of rapid 
writing, which largely dispensed with vowels, had a special 
interest for the old hebraist and his boys. Angelo wrote 
Taylor’s system, and taught it to M. Levy, who was apprenticed 
to him in 1854. Upon the death of Angelo, the business was 
continued by M. Levy, in partnership with Charles Bennett, 
son of Angelo, as Levy & Bennett, until Charles left this 
country for the United States, and then M. Levy continued 
it alone until his own death in 1918. When Angelo signed the 
Petitions of 1849, he was in Surrey Street, and subsequently he 
was five years at 23 Chancery Lane, and three years at Rolls 
Chambers, 89 Chancery Lane. His brothers, Charles and 
Moses, wrote the Purton system, and Isaac Newton wrote 
Taylor’s system. Charles (after a short partnership with 
Alexander Owen Christie) and Isaac Newton founded the firm 
of C. & I. N. Bennett, which, after undergoing several 
transformations, has ceased to exist. Moses and Israel entered 
the office of Messrs. Cherer. The report of the trial of William 
Palmer, the Rugeley murderer, ‘‘ transcribed from the short- 
hand notes of Angelo Bennett’ (London, 1856), is work of 
Angelo that survives, i 
Cc 


1887 
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GEORGE and JOSEPH NELSON CHERER, 38 Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields. 
The beginning of George Cherer’s career is conjectural. As 
early as 1819, Henry Richardson, of whom little is known, was 
practising as a shorthand writer at 153 Fleet Street. The 
printed trials of Rex on the prosecution of G. L. Tuckett v. James 
Bowditch and others, tried at Dorset Assizes on the 25th July, 
1818, and Rex v. Earl Grosvenor, in 1819 (an action for ob- 
structing, by embanking, the navigation of the Thames), may 
be referred to as specimens of his work. In 1822 he had 
removed to 27 Chancery Lane, and in 1824 he was at No. 31. 
In that year he had taken into partnership one “ Cheere,”’ 
according to the Law List, but next year this was corrected, 
or altered, into Cherer. It is not improbable that prior to 
1824, George Cherer had been assistant to Richardson, and as 
Cherer wrote Mavor’s system, then extensively used, Richard- 
son may also have been a writer of that system. Richardson 
and Cherer went the Western Circuit. In 1828, the firm left 
31 Chancery Lane for No. 47. Two years later Richardson’s 
name disappeared, and George Cherer was alone at 89 Chancery 
Lane. In 1833 he left the Lane for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
(after two years at No. 10, four years at No. 4, and nine years 
at No. 10 again) he settled down in 1848 at No. 38. In that 
year his brother Joseph Nelson became his partner, and as 
Messrs. Cherer the firm flourished until 1857, when, George 
having died, the business style became, for about two years, 
J. N. Cherer. In 1860, Moses Bennett, who had been an 
assistant, was taken into partnership, and the firm was then 
Cherer & Bennett. The thirty, years tenancy at 38 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ended in December, 1878, when the firm removed 
to New Court, Carey Street, where it still survives as Cherer 
& Co. George Cherer took a leading part in the formation of 
the Society of Practising Shorthand Writers, and was its 
Treasurer. One of the objects in promoting this Society was 
the establishment of a benevolent fund. He made a memorable 
reputation for urbanity, courtesy, and generosity, which his 
immediate successors maintained, and which remains a valued 
tradition of the profession to this day. He died about 1856; 
his brother died at 108 Mount Street, W. 1, on the 25th May, 
1873, aged 67 ; and Moses Bennett lived on until March, 1892. 


WILLIAM COCK, 12 Took’s Court (Cursitor Street). 


He was the son of William Cock, the well-known managing 
clerk of Messrs. Abbot, Jenkins & Co. In 1840, he commenced 
practising as a shorthand writer at 55 Chancery Lane. A year 
later he was at 8 Quality Court, and then, from 1843 to 1855, 
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he was in Took’s Court. In 1849 he was plaintiff in the action 
of Cock v. Innes, tried before Lord Denman and a jury on the 
3rd February in that year, in which the right to charge, inter 
alia, 8d. per folio of 72 words was established. The plaintiff's 
case was supported by the evidence of Charles B. Cock, Isaac 
Newton Bennett, Joseph Gurney, Stephen James Fitzgerald, 
George Blagrave Snell, and George Cherer. [See MS. transcript 
in the library of the Institute of Shorthand Writers.] In 1856 
he removed to 89 Chancery Lane, and there has been no change 
of address since. His younger brother Charles Brydges Cock 
became his partner in 1858, and the firm continued as W. & C. 
Cock for thirty years. They were both writers of Byrom’s 
system. When the series of New Reports (1863-5, six volumes) 
was projected to supply law reports promptly, after announcing 
the barrister reporters for the Equity Courts, among whom 
were Montague Cookson, John Rigby, James Stirling, and 
Horace Davey, there was added :—“ Professional Short Hand 
Writers—Messrs. W. & C. Cock.” In 1888 their assistant, 
Charles Curtis Kight (who had been a barrister’s clerk, and had 
learnt Gurney’s system), was taken into partnership, and the 
firm became W. & C. Cock & Kight. C. B. Cock died in 
December, 1887 ; W. Cock died in July, 1892 ; and C. C. Kight 
died in September, 1910. Since then the firm has been 
W. & C. Cock, Kight & Rich. 


JOHN COOKE, 1 Warwick Place, Bedford Row. 


There were four Cooke shorthand writers: two Johns, one 
John Henry, and one John William. The earlier John died 
about 1827, and was succeeded by his only son, John Henry, 
with whom he had been in partnership at 3 Cook’s Court, 
Serle Street, where they lived. John Henry (aged 34) was 
admitted at Gray’s Inn in November, 1835, removed to Crown 
Office Row, Temple, in 1836, and was called to the Bar in 
June, 1841. While still at Cook’s Court, John Cooke, a cousin, 
was apprenticed to him, and it was this John Cooke who, from 
1834 to 1861, was at Warwick Place, and went the Oxford and 
Northern Circuits. Later he was in partnership with his son, 
John William, at 48 Bedford Row. John Henry died at 
Rochester in 1859. The second John Cooke died about 1871, 
and his son, John William, died in November, 1901. All the 
family wrote Taylor’s system, and John Henry published his 
version of the system in 1832, which reached several editions 
down to 1866. 


CHARLES L. CORFIELD, 88 Chancery Lane. 
Very little is known of Charles Leopold Corfield earlier than 
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1839, when he is found at the above address practising alone. 
In 1847 he entered into partnership with Frederick Williams, 
who had been at No. 50 in the same street from 1839, and had 
removed to No. 88 in 1842. Williams & Corfield was the style 
of the firm. Corfield took an active interest in the affairs of 
the Society of Practising Shorthand Writers, of which he was 
at first Auditor and later Secretary. It is stated that about 
1853 Corfield left his partner and shorthand for farming, and 
terminated his bucolic career in a horse-pond about 1854. 


WILLIAM COUNSELL, 3 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


The Counsells of this country, however they spell their name, 
are said to have originated as refugees from Flanders in the 
sixteenth century, who settled as weavers in Somerset. Some 
were deported across the Atlantic later for not being on the 
right side during the Monmouth Rebellion. Many descendants 
of the settlers have attained eminence in the scholastic, medical, 
and clerical professions. William Counsell would seem to 
have sprung from that branch of the family whose distinctive 
characteristics were obstinacy and irascibility. He was born 
in 1814, and his first business address, as given by the Law List, 
was 36 Chancery Lane, where he was from 1842 to 1844. 
Thomas Oxford’s recollection of him was, that in 1827 he 
became his pupil to learn the Purton system of shorthand, and 
that ‘he was very quick in taking it in, and lost no time in 
getting to work.”’ Early in his career, following the example 
of Oxford, he took sermons. Numerous discourses delivered 
at Camden Chapel, Camberwell, by Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., 
who had the reputation of being the most popular preacher of 
his day in London, and one of the most rapid, were taken by 
William Counsell, and many of them appeared in The Pulpit 
of that period. From October, 1840, he kept a record of his 
work as a shorthand writer. On the 17th September, 1844, 
he went to Ireland, as deputy for Gurneys, on the same errand 
as his brother-in-law, J. G. Hodges, Senior, went there the 
year before, and he returned on the following 24th December. 
During those months he took notes at a banquet in Dublin, 
at fourteen meetings in the Conciliation Hall, and at another 
banquet in Limerick. Nothing of incriminating importance 
having been uttered at those gatherings, there were no tran- 
scripts made, and he did not return to Ireland. In 1845 he 
was at 15 Cursitor Street, and from there he went to 3 Clifford’s 
Inn, where he remained until 1850. From 5th April, 1848, 
until the end of August that year, Counsell (as deputy for 
Gurneys) was almost daily occupied in attending meetings of 
the National Convention and Chartist Meetings at their Hall 
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in Webber Street, Blackfriars Road, and elsewhere, and 
finally, upon the indictments at Bow Street and trials at the 
Old Bailey, where, upon his own evidence and that of Henry 
John Doogood, Frederick Bond Hughes, James White and 
others, Francis Looney, George Shell, James Maxwell Bryson, 
Charles Ernest Jones, and Alexander Sharpe, were convicted. 
[See Old Bailey Sessions Papers, 1847-8, Ninth and Tenth 
Sessions.] Also, in 1848, Counsell attended for Gurneys many 
sittings of the Commission for inquiring into the Constitution 
and Government of the British Museum. During four years 
following 1850 he was at 20 Chancery Lane, and from 1855 to 
1862 he was in partnership with George Blagrave Snell, Senior, 
at 36 Chancery Lane, as Snell & Counsell. An excellent 
example of their work is preserved in Earl of Sefton v. Hopwood, 
tried at Liverpool in April, 1855, in which will be found 
specimens of the eloquence of Thesiger and Cockburn. [British 
Museum press-mark 1132. k. 61.] In 1863 this partnership 
ended, and William Counsell removed to 92 Chancery Lane. 
The trial of Denham v. Gt. Northern Railway Co., in the Queen’s 
Bench, Guildhall, before Mr. Justice Lush and a special jury, 
in December, 1865, is stated to have been taken by “ Mr. 
Counsell, Official Reporter.’’ [Press-mark 6495. bb. 16.] 
This only means that William Counsell was then, as he always 
was, the Company’s appointed shorthand writer. At 92 
Chancery Lane he had the assistance of his son, William 
Henry (1836-1912), for a short time. The son was richly 
endowed with the characteristics of his father, and such 
temperaments brought into business contact inevitably 
induced repulsion. The father remained at No. 92 until his 
death in April, 1870. By 1869 he had taken his youngest son, 
Edgar Septimus, into partnership as Counsell & Son, and that 
style was continued for a few years after his death. Eventually 
it was reduced to Edgar S. Counsell, and subsequently extended 
to Edgar S. Counsell & Wright. Shortly after the death of 
E. S. Counsell, it became Edgar Counsell & Wright, and so 
it continues. 

The early shorthand writer, of course, wrote with quill 
pens. Of these he carried with him into Court a goodly supply, 
in a leather case, and also an ink bottle in a metal case covered 
with leather. Part of the equipment of his chambers was a 
proper penknife and a hone—for he had to cut his pens to 
suit his hand. Edgar S. Counsell was the last of those who 
were so burdened, and he rarely used a quill after 1890. 

H.M. Stationery Office discontinued the supplying of quill- 
pens to the Royal Courts of Justice about nine years ago. 

Of William Counsell’s seven sons, William Henry, Edward 
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James (1838-1859), Alfred John (1841-1922), and Edgar 
Septimus (1847-1907), died in this country. The other three : 
Charles Isaac (1837-1909), Walter George (b. 1840), and 
Captain Francis Allen (1844-1903), died in Australia. All 
of them, except Edward James, married, and all these, except 
Edgar Septimus, had families. 


WILLIAM FARMER, 29 Charlotte Terrace, Barnsbury, Road 
Islington. 


Nothing is known of William Farmer, except that he was 
related to a High Street, Islington, printer, of that name, had 
a competent knowledge of the Purton system, and a very short 
career as a practitioner of his art. He soon abandoned the 
profession, perhaps wisely, for a comfortable position with 
an Insurance Company. 


STEPHEN J. FITZGERALD, Southampton Chambers, Chancery 
Lane. 


Stephen James Fitzgerald appears to have begun his career 
in 1828, at 77 Chancery Lane, and remained there for about 
nine years. Then he removed to No. 63, and was there for 
a somewhat similar period. In 1845 he went to Southampton 
Chambers, and until 1860 he continued there. In 1849 he 
was one of those selected to give evidence for the plaintiff in 
the case of Cock v. Innes. [See above, under “‘ William Cock.’’] 
He is said to have been a handsome man, favoured with the 
finely formed physique common to many of the Fitzgeralds, 
and in the days when cloaks were fashionable for gentlemen, 
he wore a costly one with distinction. In his profession he 
was held in high esteem and respect. The system he wrote 
was Mavor’s. His name is not found in the Law List after 1860. 


HENRY GREGORY, 77 Chancery Lane. 


He first appeared in the Law List in 1846, and he was then at 
77 Chancery Lane, whence Fitzgerald had gone ten years 
before. By 1858 he had removed to No. 53, where he probably 
lived until 1868, but from 1863 to 1868 having a separate office 
at 21 Gt. College Street. His name does not appear after 
1868. The printed trial, before Chief Justice Wilde, in 1847, 
of Wareham v. France, Nash & Collard, with reference to 
railway robberies, is a specimen of his work. 


WILLIAM HIBBIT, 46 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


He was the son of William James Hibbit, of Stepney, and was 
born about 1813. In July, 1821 he was taken from Ilford to 
Parliament Street to see the Coronation procession of George 
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IV, and in the following August he saw the funeral procession 
of Queen Caroline pass through Ilford on its way to Harwich. 
On the 22nd February, 1830, he was apprenticed for four 
years to John Henry Cooke, of 3 Cook’s Court, who had both 
home and office there. John Cooke (see supra) was under 
articles to his cousin, John Henry, at that time, and his 
emancipation did not come until two or three years later. 
When John Henry removed his home to Camberwell, young 
Hibbit married and lived in the rooms vacated by his master, 
and when the master removed to chambers in Crown Office 
Row in 1836, the young assistant removed to Carey Street, 
but continued to assist John Henry in the Temple for two 
years. He had helped in the correction of the proofs of John 
Henry Cooke’s edition of Taylor’s system in 1832. In 1840 
he commenced business on his own account at 14 Carey Street, 
and began going the Home Circuit in 1842, with introductions 
and recommendations from his former master, who was now 
at the Bar. Two years after, he removed to 7 College Street, 
Westminster, and was there for two years. At this time he 
was much occupied with exhausting work for Gurneys. Their 
deputies then took a whole day in Parliamentary Committees 
—from 11 to 4 o’clock, with no midday adjournment—and 
rarely began dictating before 5 o’clock. He often referred to 
his taking the whole of the Cornwall Railways Committee from 
the 20th May to the 10th June, 1845. As a collector of auto- 
graphs, he obtained from the Chairman of the Committee, 
T. B. Macaulay, an Order for the House, and ever after he 
treasured it. In 1847 he was back in Carey Street, and in 
1849-1850 was in partnership—Hodges & Hibbit—at No. 46. 
Then, from 1851 to 1860 he was alone at the same address, 
and shortly afterwards he had taken into partnership a nephew, 
Thomas Sanders, the firm being Hibbit & Sanders. A few 
years later they removed to Selbourne Chambers, Bell Yard. 
William Hibbit, a survival of the courtly early Victorian 
period, lived on to become President of the Institute of Short- 
hand Writers in 1889-1890, and at the age of 93 he died in 
April, 1905. His partner, who was a prominent Freemason, 
died in February, 1907. They both wrote Taylor’s system. 
The firm, under the old style, is now in King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 


J. G. HODGES, 61 Millbank Street, Westminster. 


This was John George Hodges, Senior, and he was in the 
P.O. Directory, at 2 Great College Street, as early as 1841. 
It was not, however, until the period covered by his remarkable 
experiences in Ireland taking speeches of patriot members 
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of the Loyal National Repeal Association at meetings held in 
Conciliation Hall, Dublin, and elsewhere [see his son’s Some 
Irish Notes, 1843-1848], that his name first appeared in the 
Law List. That publication located him at 61 Millbank 
Street from 1845 to 1849, and he went the Home Circuit. 
From 1850 he had as partner William Hibbit, at 46 Carey 
Street, for two years as Hodges & Hibbit. Then the eldest 
son of his marriage with William Counsell’s sister, John George 
(who shared his father’s adventures in Ireland), became his 
partner, and Hodges & Son were at 99 Chancery Lane from 
1852 till 1857. For the next two years Thomas Eardley 
Wilmot Knight (later the anonymous author of Pen and Ink 
Sketches in Chancery, &c.), joined the firm, which became 
Hodges, Knight & Hodges at the same address. In 1860 the 
firm’s style reverted to Hodges & Son, and they continued at 
99 Chancery Lane till 1864, when a widening of Carey Street 
drove them across the road to 8 Symond’s Inn, where they 
remained until the demolition of the Inn. Its site became the 
present 22 Chancery Lane. After short tenancies at 50 
Chancery Lane and 43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the firm removed 
to their present address, 87 Chancery Lane. J. G. Hodges, 
Senior, died in 1875. His son, J. G. Hodges, Junior, died in 
September, 1894. John Alfred Hodges, the author of several 
works on photography, and a frequent contributor to photo- 
graphic journals, was son of J. G. Hodges, Junior, and he 
continued the business until his death in October, 1907. 
Shortly before this date the firm had become Hodges, Son & 
Emery, and so it continues. 


FREDERICK BOND HUGHES, 57 Walcot Place, Kennington. 


The first trace of F. Bond Hughes in the Law List is in 1827, 
at 7 Paper Buildings, Temple, and there he continued for ten 
or eleven years. From 1830 he was going the Midland Circuit. 
In 1838 he removed to 3 Little George Street, Westminster, 
and he was there until 1848. During this period he went to 
Liverpool and Cheshire Sessions, as well as his Circuit. For 
the last seven years of this tenancy he had James Stratford 
as a fellow tenant. In 1849 and 1850, living at Kennington, 
his office was at 6a Wood Street, Millbank, where F. M. 
Leathem was also to be found. . The last two addresses, in 
convenient proximity to the Houses of Parliament, would 
seem to indicate that he was in much demand as a deputy 
for Gurneys in Parliament as well as for such exciting affairs 
as Chartist meetings. In pursuit of seditious utterances by 
Chartists, Gurneys’ deputies hunted in couples to ensure 
corroboration. William Counsell and Bond Hughes took notes 
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together, and, on the trial of J. Maxwell Bryson, Hughes more 
than once admitted that Counsell’s note was fuller than his. 
His career probably ended in 1850, or soon after. 


F. M. LEATHEM, 6a Wood Street, Westminster. 


Fleming M. Leathem may have had a long and distinguished 
career, but his only known connection with the shorthand 
profession is his signature attached to the 1849 petition. His 
name does not appear again in any of the Society’s proceedings. 
As F. Bond Hughes was at this date located at 6a Wood Street, 
Leathem may have been a loosely attached assistant to 
Hughes, and, instead of remaining in the profession, he 
probably went over to journalism among the “ gentlemen of 
the highest qualifications,’ who were being engaged by news- 
papers to furnish their parliamentary, law, and similar reports. 


EDWARD MORTON, 3 Cannon Row, Parliament Street. 


Edward Morton, born in 1801, was the second son of George 
Morton, of Bath. He became a Member of Gray’s Inn on the 
Sth May, 1834, but was never called to the Bar. In addition 
to being a shorthand writer, he edited Adams’s Parliamentary 
Hand-Book in 1853, 1854, and 1855. In 1855 this had become 
a more abmitious compilation, and it was called a Handbook 
of the Aristocracy, &c. Before this he had published a very 
interesting pamphlet of 34 pages, written from Campden 
Hill, Kensington, in October, 1851, in the form of A letter to 
the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, M.P., one of the Chancery 
Commissioners, suggesting a solution of the great problem of 
Chancery Reform, viz., the mode of taking evidence on issues 
of fact by the establishment of an Issue Court, with some 
remarks on the appointment of shorthand writers to the 
Courts. According to the Law List, Morton was first in 
business in 1830 at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi. For two years, 
1832-3, he was in partnership with F. N. Walsh, as Morton 
& Walsh, at 25 Craven Street, Strand, and went the Oxford 
Circuit. From 1834 to 1848 he was alone at the same address, 
and going the Oxford and Northern Circuits. Then, from 
1849 to 1864, he was at 3 Cannon Row, Parliament Street, 
and during that period he added the Courts of Probate and 
Divorce, the Privy Council and York Assizes, to the field of 
his activities. In 1865 he removed to Percy Chambers, 
Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, and continued there 
until his death in 1866. 

In 1860 Morton had received into his office as an 
assistant, Alfred Richard Marten, who from 1866 carried 
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on the business that had been Morton’s. In 1871, A. R. 
Marten entered into partnership with Thomas Meredith, 
a roving Irishman, who, after sailing the southern seas and 
acquiring Spanish, reaching England eventually, and acquiring 
shorthand and a clientele in the Midlands, had left Birming- 
ham in 1866 for London, where he had an office at 123 Chancery 
Lane, and afterwards at 87 in the same thoroughfare. Later 
the united businesses were carried on at 13 New Inn, Wych 
Street, and afterwards at New Court, Carey Street. Thomas 
Meredith died in June, 1909, and Alfred R. Marten died in 
October, 1917. The business continues as Marten, Meredith 
& Co. [See the Yorkshire Post of 2nd July, 1909, for eulogy 
by Mr. Justice Grantham on T. Meredith.] 


GEORGE SEDGWICK, 5 Furnival’s Inn (Holborn). 


According to the Law List, Sedgwick had been in business at 
43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields for two years before going to Furnival’s 
Inn, whither he went in 1844, and remained there till 1847. 
In 1848 he was at 3a Took’s Court, and two years later he 
removed next door to No. 4. He took an active interest in 
the Society of Practising Short-hand Writers, and was its 
Secretary for a short time. 


GEORGE B. SNELL, 14 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 


He was the seventh son of Richard Snell, of Sonning, Berks 
(1726-1817), and he had five of his own. He was a writer of 
Lewis’s system, and taught it to at least two of his sons. His 
first appearance in the Law List was as R. Blagrave Snell, at 
98 Great Russell Street, in 1833. Next year that “R’” was 
corrected to “‘ George.” Then, for ten years, he was at 38 
Chancery Lane, and in 1845 he went to 36 in the same street, 
where he remained until 1863, when he removed to 6 New 
Boswell Court, while 36 Chancery Lane and the adjoining 
houses were being rebuilt. New Boswell Court was in Carey 
Street, almost opposite Serle Street, and its site was a little to 
the west of the northern entrance hall to the Law Courts. 
From 1845 to 1854 he lived at 14 Abingdon Street, and is 
reputed to have received a large sum to vacate premises 
urgently required by parliamentary agents and railway 
companies. In 1865 he returned to 36 Chancery Lane, which 
continued to be his business chambers until his death in 
September, 1874. During his tenancy of No. 36 he experi- 
mented in partnership three times. From 1855 to 1862 his 
firm was Snell & Counsell. Two square and sturdy men were 
they ; medium in stature, scribes of high efficiency and energy 
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all compact, and masterful withal. Such were the giant 
achievements of their united efforts while this business alliance 
lasted, that “ 36” acquired the reputation of being an all-night 
house during busy Terms, as 26 Abingdon Street did in crowded 
Sessions. [See Mr. Gurney Salter’s Farewell, 1915, p. 20.] 
Measured by the clock, there was scant time to ‘‘ enjoy the 
honey-heavy dew of. slumber”; but among the essential 
qualities of the efficient shorthand writer is a capacity for 
imbibing deep draughts of the refreshing dew in a brief period. 
From 1863 to 1867 the firm was Snell & Son, the partner being 
Snell’s second son, George Blagrave Snell, Junior, who was 
one of the shorthand writers at the Bankruptcy Court in 
Basinghall Street, and the author of the report of the notorious 
forgery case of Roupell v. Waite, in 1862. [British Museum 
press-mark 6495. aa. 52.] Then he was alone for several years 
from 1868, but having much assistance from William Henry 
Counsell (the eldest son of his first partner), who occupied an 
office at the same address. In the early seventies his youngest 
son, Thomas, who was an engineer by profession, was induced 
to change his vocation, and the firm became again Snell & Son. 
Another son, Henry Saxon Snell, who came in age between 
George Blagrave and Thomas, was an architect who rose to 
eminence in his profession. G. B. Snell, Senior, went the 
Northern Circuit. G. B. Snell, Junior, maintained his con- 
nection with the Bankruptcy Court until his death in October, 
1910. Thomas Snell died in April, 1922, but the firm of Snell 
& Son survives. [See Notes and Queries, 115. X. Dec. 12, 1914.] 


JAMES STRATFORD, 3 Little George Street, Westminster. 

The earliest mention of James Stratford is that from 1834 to 
1836 he was practising as a shorthand writer at 314 Holborn. 
Then, for a year, he was at 7 Millbank Street, and from 1838 
to 1840 he was at 91 Great Russell Street, near where G. B. 
Snell was in 1833-4. By 1841 he was at 3 Little George Street, 
and there he remained to the end of his career as a shorthand 
writer. In 1852 he had taken into partnership F. N. Walsh, 
and this alliance lasted until 1858. When the firm of Stratford 
& Walsh ended, Stratford continued in his old office, and 
Walsh & Son (F. N. Walsh having taken his elder son into 
partnership) started a separate business on a lower floor at the 
same address. Sad stories were told of the plight of Stratford 
sitting upstairs and hearing his clients entering the office 
below, instead of rising higher. Eventually, in the sixties, 
he left this country to join a son thriving in a southern British 
Dominion. 
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ROBERT H. TOLCHER, 18 Chancery Lane. 
Robert Hooper Tolcher is said to have acquired his knowledge 
of Taylor’s system of shorthand from Thomas Young McChristie! 
who was practising in the thirties at 37 Great James Street, 
by whom the forgery trial of Regina v. Thomas Williams and 
others, at the Old Bailey, in April, 1838, was taken. [Press- 
mark 6495. cc. 21.] R.H. Tolcher started in business on his 
own account in 1840, at 3 Clifford’s Inn, and in 1845 removed 
to 59 Chancery Lane, where he remained until 1849. In 
July, 1850, he took Bainbrigge v. Bainbrigge, previously re- 
ferred to, and at that time he was at 18 Chancery Lane, con- 
tinuing there until 1855. In 1854 he took a sympathetic 
interest in a battle of words and folios then raging. By an 
Order dated the 28th November, 1743, Lord Hardwicke had 
directed that, in counting folios, figures were to be counted 
as if written in words : thus, £4,151 16s. 9d. counted 13. The 
cost of copying Receivership Accounts, schedules to Answers, 
Bills of Costs, and other Chancery documents, was, therefore, 
heavy, although the Chancery folio contained 90 words. 
Just over a century later, Lord St. Leonards, minded to reduce 
the cost of litigation, on the 10th November, 1852, ordered 
that each group of figures of one category should be counted 
as one word, and Hardwicke’s 13 words were reduced to 3. 
The first attempt to cope with this disaster was made by the 
solicitors, who memorialized St. Leonards, but they did not 
obtain relief. Then the law stationers laid their troubles 
before St. Leonards’ successor, Lord Cranworth, with the same 
result. Lord St. Leonards’ Order was rather like the quarter 
deck economising by reducing the ratings ; but the law writers, 
though hardest hit, were the last to complain. At a meeting, 
requisitioned by over 200 of them, held on the 13th April, 
1854, it was resolved to send a memorial to Lord Cranworth, 
asking that the Common Law folio of 72 words should be 
made uniform in the Courts, and that each figure should count 
as a word. Such a memorial was laid before the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 15th April, and the case made by the law writers 
was so strong that within a week he made an Order conceding 
all they asked for in Chancery, and by an Order dated the 
3rd July, 1854, signed by him and the Lords Justices, the 
concession was extended to Lunacy matters. This memorable 
victory was celebrated next evening by a meeting—not a 
banquet—at the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Build- 
ings, where the Westminster Bank is now, when resolutions 
were passed expressing gratitude to Lord Cranworth and to 
John Robert Taylor, law stationer, who had very effectively 
assisted in presenting their case. This worthy law stationer, 
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who had been a law writer, states in the pamphlet from which 
the above details are taken [Press-mark 6190. c. 29], that for 
the faithful report of the meeting on the 4th July, 1854, he 
was indebted to the gratuitous services of ‘“‘ the eminent short- 
hand writer, Mr. Robert H. Tolcher, of Chancery Lane.” A 
year after the triumph of the law writers, H. R. Tolcher was 
at 31 Chancery Lane, and after twelve months there he re- 
moved to No. 39, where he remained for six years. In 1864 
he was at 22 Southampton Buildings, and four years later— 
in April, 1868—he died. The business was continued by two 
of his sons, Henry Harwin and Alfred Richard, under the 
style of H. H. & A. R. Tolcher. H. H. Tolcher died April, 
1899, and A. R. Tolcher died in April, 1892. The firm is now 
H. H. Tolcher & Co. 


WILLIAM TREADWELL, 22 Surrey Street, Strand. 


The earliest trace of William Treadwell as a shorthand writer 
appears to be in 1844, when he attended an Educational 
Conference, held under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
School Society. In that year the printed proceedings of the 
Conference, “‘ abridged from the short-hand notes of Mr. 
William Treadwell, Junior,’’ were published. [Press-mark 
8305. bb. 22.) As “‘junior’’ and ‘“‘ German translator,’’ he 
was described for some years. He first appeared in the Law 
List in 1845, as being at 14 Nelson Square, Blackfriars, which 
was probably his home. Thence he removed in 1850 to 
22 Surrey Street, Strand, and remained there for two or three 
years. From 1852 to 1859 he was at Rolls Chambers, 89 
Chancery Lane, and in 1860 he was in Devereux Court, Strand, 
where he continued, first at Grecian Chambers and then at 
Devereux Chambers, until his death in May, 1889. For a 
few years he had Ebenezer Howard, of Garden City fame, as a 
partner, and he is still living. Howard was succeeded by 
Alfred Isaac Wright (the firm becoming Treadwell & Wright), 
who died in April, 1913. 


FRANCIS N. WALSH, 39 Essex Street, Strand. 


Francis Neate Walsh was the son of a law stationer at 2 Inner 
Temple Lane, Temple. (This was next door to where Dr. 
Johnson had chambers, and the site of the old houses is now 
occupied by Dr. Johnson’s Buildings.) Walsh commenced 
business at that address in 1831, and, like E. Morton, was 
acting as a “sufficient deputy’ for Gurneys. For the next 
two years he was in partnership with Morton at 15 Craven 
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Street, as Morton & Walsh. It isa tradition that these partners 
found marital partners in the family of Sainsbury, whose 
‘highly perfumed Lavender Water” became famous far 
beyond the Strand, where its producer dwelt. The business 
partnership of the brothers-in-law was short ; from 1834 to 
1835, Walsh was alone at 16 Howard Street—just behind 
Sainsbury’s. Thence he went to Prince’s Court, Storey’s Gate, 
in 1837, and then to Duke Street in 1839. After that he had 
an office in College Street, then in Parliament Street, then in 
Essex Street, and from 1852 to 1858 he was in partnership 
with James Stratford, an older member of the profession (as 
Stratford & Walsh), at 3 Little George Street, Westminster. 
F, N. Walsh had two sons, whose names preserved the family 
connection with Morton ; the elder was Henry Morton, and the 
younger Edward Morton. By 1859 the firm had become 
Walsh & Son, and so it remained until the younger son became 
a partner, when the ‘‘ Son” was altered to the plural. From 
Little George Street the firm moved back to Parliament Street, 
and soon after the Common Law Courts were removed from 
Westminster Hall to the Palace of Justice in the Strand, they 
migrated to New Court, Carey Street. H.M. Walsh died in 
June, 1900, and E. M. Walsh died in July, 1904, but the firm 
of Walsh & Sons survives. 


ROBERT WALTON, 15 Chancery Lane. 


The first intimation there is of the appearance of Robert 
Walton as a shorthand writer is in the Spring of 1833, when 
he started on the Midland Circuit. He went primarily as the 
representative of a London daily newspaper, but with hopes 
of establishing there a business of his own. This engagement 
continued for many years, and he always looked back with 
pleasure upon his connection with the Press. There is little 
doubt that other shorthand writers, in the initial stage of their 
careers on circuit, had similar associations with journalism. 
Practically contemporaneous with his starting on the Midland 
Circuit, Walton took an office at 31 Cursitor Street, and during 
1834 he removed to No. 1 in the same street, where he re- 
mained until 1840. In 1841 he entered Chancery Lane, and 
continued there for the rest of his days : first at No. 15 for nine 
years, then for one year (1850) at No. 77, then from 1851 to 
1859 at Rolls Chambers, and finally at No. 62.. About 1861 
he took into partnership his son, Alfred Grainger Walton, and 
the business became Walton & Son. From 1834, Walton had 
been going the Midland Circuit, and in 1865 Leicester and 
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Northampton Assizes were added to the circuit wanderings 
of the firm. In 1869, Walton published a volume (printed for 
the author) entitled, Random Recollections of the Midland 
Circuit, and a second volume in 1873, which were of much 
interest to others than those who went the Midland. At 
pages 127-8 of the earlier volume he narrates that he was 
accustomed on circuit to frequent commercial rooms, and 
that on one occasion, answering inquiries by gentlemen for 
whom such rooms are specially provided in hotels, he stated 
he was travelling on his own account, and was a paper-stainer. 
In the second volume he tells a tale about Charles Dickens. 
After the death of Robert Walton in the late seventies, the 
business languished under his son’s management, and in a 
few years expired. 


HENRY WHITE, 3 Little George Street, Westminster. 


Except that Henry White was, according to the Law List, 
in partnership with his brother, James (see infra), at 10 Great 
College Street, for about three years, and upon their separation 
he removed to 3 Little George Street, where he remained 
until 1860, nothing seems to be known of him. He went the 
Home Circuit, but probably his work was mainly acting as 
deputy for Gurneys in Parliamentary Committees. His 
career appears to have ended in 1860. 


JAMES WHITE, 97 York Road. 


James White was born in 1820, and had become an efficient 
note-taker, with an office at 10 Great College Street, West- 
minster, as early as 1847. He was there in partnership with 
his brother as James & Henry White. During 1848 James 
was, amongst other things, taking notes at the Chartist 
meetings and trials for Gurneys. For this work he was linked 
with Henry John Doogood, and it is in Doogood’s evidence 
at the trial of Alexander Sharpe that the story of taking notes 
by using the back of a stooping constable as a table is to be 
found. Upon the trial of a Chartist at Warwick, in 1852, 
Robert Walton (supra), taking notes for the Government, sat 
with his back to a low-fronted dock, and the prisoner 
emphasized his speech by drumming with his fist on the bent 
back of the note-taker. From 1848 till 1850 White was in 
York Road, Lambeth, and then for a year he was at 67 Mill- 
bank Street. He then went to 3 Little George Street, where 
he remained until 1856, and then for some four years or so 
he was at 2 Cannon Row, Parliament Street—a near neighbour 
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of Edward Morton. By 1863 he was back in Great College 
Street, and, except for one year—1865—when he was at 
No. 7, he was at No. 9 until 1868. Then his address became 
9 Cowley Street, and ultimately he reached 33 Chancery Lane, 
where he remained until his death. He went the Home 
Circuit, and, like his brother, also did much for Gurneys as 
one of their ‘‘ sufficient deputies.” Although he lived on until 
July, 1897, he did not become a member of any association of 
shorthand writers after that of 1849. 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS, 88 Chancery Lane. 


From 1839 to 1841 Frederick Williams was at 50 Chancery 
Lane, and that is our earliest knowledge of him. Soon after 
the termination of his partnership with C. L. Corfield (see 
supra), he took Joseph Hurst, Senior, into partnership, and 
the firm became Williams, Hurst & Corfield. That was their 
style from 1853 to 1855 at 88 Chancery Lane. By 1854 the 
Corfield was William Archer Corfield, Senior, a brother of 
C. L. Corfield. In 1856 Williams ceased to appear in the Law 
List, probably owing to his death, and the firm became Hurst 
& Corfield. From 1856 to 1869 the firm so constituted con- 
tinued, and at the beginning of that period returned to 50 
Chancery Lane. From 1870 the firm included Joseph Hurst, 
Junior, and its sytle became Hurst, Corfield & Hurst. Williams 
had gone the Northern Circuit from the early forties, and 
Hurst and Corfield added Yorkshire and Chester to their 
provincial interests. Through the failure of Corfield’s health, 
he was excluded from the partnership, and it became Hurst 
& Hurst. Corfield then, on behalf of himself and a son of the 
same name, entered into partnership with Charles Hersee 
(who had been an assistant with Hurst, Corfield & Hurst), and 
originated the firm of Corfields & Hersee. Joseph Hurst, 
Senior, died in June, 1885 ; his son went to the Bar in 1887, 
and the firm became Barnett & Barrett, consisting of Edward 
Thornton Barnett and William George Barrett—two of 
Hurst & Hurst’s assistants. W.G. Barrett died in June, 1923, 
and in 1924 E. T. Barnet entered into partnership with Henry 
Lenton (the sole survivor of the C. & I. N. Bennett firm) as 
Barnett, Lenton & Co. W. A. Corfield, Senior, died about 
1875, W. A. Corfield, Junior, died in September, 1911, and 
Charles Hersee died in December, 1917. The Hursts, C. 
Hersee, and W. G. Barrett wrote Taylor’s system, and the 
Corfields wrote Lewis’s. 
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JAMES DROVER BARNETT (already referred to in a foot-note) 
secure in his official position at the Old Bailey, was one of the 
members of the Society who omitted to sign the petitions. 
Charles Edward Barnett (former official shorthand writer in 
the Admiralty Court) and Edward Thornton Barnett, sons of 


J. D. Barnett, and both writers of Mavor’s system, are still 
living. 


CHARLES BENNETT, Senior (already referred to under ‘‘ Angelo 
Bennett ’’), was also one who omitted to be a signatory. 


ALEXR. TREMAINE WRIGHT, 


22 Chancery Lane, W.C.2., 
30 November 1927; 


3 : need 
ip ko, 
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POSTSCRIPT.* 


Of the numerous issues of James Henry Lewis’s Historical 
Account of the Rise and Progress of Short Hand (as distinguished 
from the issues in which the word “‘ Stenography ” is used on 
the title-page), with a dedication to Lord Byron, instead of 
to Dr. Haworth, M.D.,+ two contained an allusion to Alexander 
Fraser :—(I) “ Printed for the Author, And sold by W. Simpkin 
& R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. Price Twelve Shillings,”’ 
without a date, and (II) ‘“‘ Printed for the Author, And Pub- 


* The substance of this paragraph did not appear, as it should 
have done, at p. 30,1. 12 ante, through much forgetfulness and enough 
of stupidity to be humiliating. Only thirty copies of the November, 
1927, pamphlet were printed. Eighteen of these had been distributed 
when it was found to be possible and desirable to add this postscript. 
In the remaining twelve it is incorporated, and it may reach some of 
the distributed eighteen. 

t In describing the dedicatee of some early issues of his Historical 
Account as ‘“‘ Dr. Haworth, M.D., &c., &c., &c.,’’ Lewis’s diction was, 
stenographic if you will, but somewhat indeterminate. Dr. Haworth 
was not only an eminent physician ; he was a scholar of some distinction 
in classical literature and philology. [See his notes on Chaucer’s 
“ Canterbury Tales,’’ 1798 ed. (Brit. Mus. press-mark 11626, h. 2, 3), 
and on Horne-Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley,’’ 1798 (press-mark 623, 
k. 2).] He was well qualified to assist Lewis in the preparation of 
Section I of his ‘‘ Historical Account,” and Lewis was recognizing an 
obligation when, in his dedication, he wrote :—“ It is a duty to the 
public, and to myself, to bear testimony to the warmth of your friend- 
ship, to the precision and intelligence with which you aided my 
enquiries on every obscurity connected with the Art of Short-Hand, 
and to the value of those suggestions by which my humble Treatise 
has been augmented and improved.”’ Prior to 1816, Dr. Haworth had 
removed westward from 12 Bedford Row to Red Lion Square (a few 
yards north of 104 High Holborn, where Lewis had his Academy), and 
in the early part of that year he married Mrs. Deacon, of Great Queen 
Street. [Gent. Mag. 1816, i. 632.] This learned doctor was, no doubt, 
James Haworth, a Lancastrian, who matriculated at Brasenose College 
in December, 1782, proceeded B.A. and M.A. in due course, and took 
his M.D. at University College in 1793. From 1802 until his death in 
May, 1823, he was physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Probably 
Lewis’s dedication to Lord Byron did not begin until after 1823. The 
‘“‘ Historical Account,’’ dated 1815 [press-mark 1043, g. 1], is only 
Section I of the work, and it appears to be an uncorrected proof, that 
was later revised and augmented. Even then a novel translation of 
S.P.Q.R. was permitted to stand. This 1815 pamphlet was printed 
for the Author by Moore & Son, Drury Lane ; inserted in it are testi- 
monials in favour of shorthand dated as late as 1816, and it was 
acquired by Fraser in 1820. 
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lished by Sherwood, Neeley and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
Price One Guinea. 1816.” Both were printed by R. Macdonald, 
Great Sutton Street, Clerkenwell. A copy of (I) has been in 
the library of the Institute of Shorthand Writers for thirty 
years, and of (II) a specimen was added to the collection of 
Mr. Wm. J. Carlton in 1926. From these two books the foot- 
note on page 212 of other issues, as to the time and price his 
collection of books and MSS. had cost Lewis, is omitted— 
apparently to accommodate the insertion of the following 
statement, which begins in the third line from the foot of 
page 211 :—‘‘ Mr. ALEXANDER FRASER, the first Reporter of 
the age, is a perfect adept in Short-hand, and exercises his pen 
with a velocity more rapid, if possible, than human articulation. 
It is fervently to be hoped that he will commit his ingenious 
and excellent system to the world.” Lewis had founded the 
Society of Reporters ; he was familiar with the Gentlemen of 
the Press, and was a shorthand writer in the Courts of Law ; 
and it is not easy to imagine why he should have disturbed the 
even tenor of the epilogue to his Hzstorical Account to bestow 
so high an encomium upon Fraser, unless he had realized, 
from convincing experience, Fraser’s unequalled capabilities. 
Coming from such a source, the praise would seem to be free 
from partiality, even if it be thought to bear vestiges of 
exaggeration. Many shorthand writers have formed high 
estimates of their own abilities ; some, by criticism of their 
colleagues, may even have indicated the loftiness of the 
pedestals they deemed themselves worthy to adorn; in 
journalism, however, it was otherwise. The younger Colman 
had said that ‘‘ on their own merits modest men are dumb ” ; 
but this did not deter Charles Dickens from claiming for 
himself the unique position assigned by Lewis to Fraser. 
Modesty is unable to thrive in a We-scoop-Ad.-stunt laden 
atmosphere. 


t See Charles Dickens : Shorthand Writer (London, 1926), p. 18. 


CORRIGENDUM : P. 23, line 28—one c escaped from “ buccaneering.” 
A.T.W. 
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